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GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE. 


BY HON. AMASA WALKER. 


Read before the Economy, Trade, and Finance Department of the Amer i- 
can Association for the Promotion of Social Science, at its late meet- 


ing in Boston, 1867. 


A Sranparp of Value, or some object by which the value of all other 
objects may be measured and determined, is one of the most essential 
conditions of civilization. Without it man can rise but little above the 
savage state. Barter in kind must be the only mode of effecting ex- 
changes. 

The true Standard of Value exists in nature, is subject to nature’s laws, 
and recognizes no other. 

Governments have rightfully nothing to do with it, They cannot create 
or regulate it, because it exists independently of all enactments, and sub- 
mits to no control whatever; they might as well attempt to regulate the 
movements of the planets. 

As a Standard of Value was one of the first necessities of man, so it 
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was one of his first achievements. Common sense was sufficient to show 
that some uniform measure of value was required in making the ex- 
changes of society, even in its rudest and least developed state, and hence 
one commodity was universally adopted, not in consequence of conveu- 
tional arrangement, but by the common consent of mankind. That com- 
modity was the precious me tals, gold and silver, ‘These cost labor and 
were objects of desire, therefore they had value in themselves, They 
were durable, portable, of uniform quality, malleable, nearly indestructi- 
ble, and more stable in value than any other commodity, therefore they 
came to be the standard by which to measure all other values. 


In process of time government undertook the coinage of these metals 
—that is, assayed them and ascertained their purity, ‘divided them into 
convenient planchets, and stamped upon them what was virtually a cer- 
tificate that each contained so much weight, that is, so many grains, 
penny weights, or ounces, of a given standard of purity. This was all the 
civil power was asked to do. “It did not add to the value of these metals 
at all, except the small amount of labor it bestowed upon them, say to 
the extent of half of one per cent. And when this was done, mankind 
were furnished with a standard of value as perfect as it was possible to 
attain. Here ended all natural and proper connection between rulers 
and the Standard of Value. 

But, unfortunately for the world, the actual connection of government 
did not terminate at this point. Arbitrary power having undertaken to 
certify to the weight and fix the denominations of the coins, in process 
of time went further, and not only debased the standard of the metals 
used, by introducing alloy, but reduced the weight of the coins, 

The pound sterling of England, which, in the reign of Edward I, con- 
tained, as the term ‘implies, one pound Troy of ste andard silver, viz., 11 
ounces 2 dwts. of fine silver, 18 dwts. alloy, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. was reduced to less than one ounce! This despotic sovereign dis- 
covered, by various experiments, an easy way to pay his debts, by col- 
lecting the public revenue in coin of full w eight, and then, by recoinage, 
make twelve pounds out of one. He thus expanded the circulating 
medium, raised prices, and rid himself of pressing obligations. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the coin of the realm was so far 
restored, that the pound currency contained about one-third of its original 
weight of silver. But slight alterations have since been made, and a 
pound of standard silver is now coined into 66 13-100 shillings; so that 
the coin of England to-day, as compared with that of Edward [, is as 20 
to 66 13-100. 

The Scotch pound, which, in the reign of Robert L, was of the same 
weight and fineness as that of Engl: and, has, by successive reductions, 
been brought down to less than one 37th pe art. of its original weight ; 
one pound Troy being now equal to £37 4s. 5d. 

The French livre seems to have fared worse than the English or Scotch 
pound, for it suffered diminution until it contained but one seventy-eighth 

part (1-78) of its original quantity of silver, equal in value now to about 
19 ceuts, 
Such fraudulent changes of the Standard of Value could only be 
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effected by arbitrary power, in dark and semi-barbarous ages. As civil- 
ization advanced, and constitutional governments were established, out- 
rages of this kind were no longer practicable. Contrivances were, how- 
ever, soon hit upon, not only v sastly more effective in producing the same 
results, but which, so far from being troublesome and odious, were, for 
the time being, in the highest degree acceptable to the masses, 


Paper money was issued by government. To go no further back, the 
American colonies began at an early date to issue notes or bills of credit, 
to circulate as money, Gold and silver were promised, when the Govern- 
ment had none of these commodities with which to make their promises 
good. 

This course was resorted to because the people had but little coin, and 
were greatly embarrassed. They had little coin because they were poor, 
and had little to buy money with. They had nothing to export, and yet 
wanted a great many foreign products. This naturally drained off the 
small amount of specie coming into the colonies from different quarters. 
The colonial governments therefore issued a credit currency. ‘The con- 
sequence of this policy was a change in the Standard of V alue. Prices 
rose, consumption increased, speculation was engendered, creditors were 
robbed of their just dues, and, as the cire vulating medium depreciated to 
a low point, universal distress and commercial derangement was the con- 
sequence, Yet so plausible and popular was the idea of paper money, 
that, notwithstanding all these disadvantageous results became painfully 
manifest, the experiment was often repeated from Massachusetts to 
Georgia. 

When the Revolution came on, Congress, in its extreme distress for 
the means with which to sustain the contest, resorted to the old policy 
of issuing notes. The history of continental money is well known. It 
depreciated until utterly worthless, The struggle was carried on for 
a long time with it, but at a terrible amount of ‘suffering to the people. 
Indeed, it proved an effectual, but most unjust and cruel mode of assessing 
the cost and sacrifices of the war upon the poorer classes. Thousands 
were deprived of their little wealth, transferred, to a large extent, to con- 
tractors and speculators. 

So conscious were the people of the mischiefs caused by this kind of 
currency during the Revolution and their previous colonial history, that, 
upon the formation of the Constitution of the United States, the issue of 
bills of credit” was absolutely prohibited, how effectually our present 
experience testifies. 

Another remarkable instance of this kind of an interference with the 
Standard of Value will readily occur to every mind, viz. : the assignats, 
by the Revolutionary Government of France. These were secured by a 
pledge, or assignment (as the name implies), of the confiscated lands and 
estates of the nobility and church, Yet these were created in such 
excessive quantities as to become utterly worthless. 


The Standard of Value in all these cases was not only interfered with, 
- so far as this currency was concerned, finally destroyed. There 
, however r, still another mode of governmental interference with the 
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Standard of Value, viz.: by authorizing incorporated companies to issue 
notes promising to pay specie on demand, for the whole amount issued, 
while but a limited proportion of specie is in fact held, for the fulfilment 
of these promises, This is called a mixed currency, ‘because, although 
the circulation consists altogether of paper, a share of specie, sometimes 
a very small one, is held for its actual redemption, It is therefere taken 
out of the category of mere credit currency, like the last described. 

To adulterate the coin, or reduce its weight, would cause an imme- 
diate disturbance of laws of value, one class of persons being injured, 
another benefited; but, after the immediate effects upon existing con- 
tracts and monetary relations had passed off, the commerce of the world 
would adapt itself to the new Standard of Value, and go on with the same 
regularity as before. 

Credit currency must of its very nature be ephemeral. It cannot 
exist for a long time, except by the fiat of despotic authority, and even 
while it does exist, it cannot enter at all into the commerce of the world, 
being entirely local, and its use confined to the country in which it exists. 

But a mixed currency system, when sanctioned by Government, may, 
as experience teaches, continue from one generation to another, and 
inevitable periodical suspensions of payment are winked at by the law- 
making power, there is no reason why it may not go on for an indcfinite 
period of time. 

Such being the case, we may properly regard a mixed currency as one 
of the institutions of modern civilization, and social science has no more 
interesting questions than those which appertain to this particular form 
of governmental interference with the Standard of Value. 

This we propose now to examine. We shall not, however, refer, except 
incidentally, to its past history, to the monetary convulsions that have 
occurred periodically in all countries where it has been established. 

We shall inquire only as to its effects as developed in connection with 
the great conflict through which our Government has just passed. 
Threats of secession began to be heard soon after the result of the Presi- 
dential canvass in 1860 became known, and the banks of the South 
suspended specie payment. This example was followed by the Western 
banks, and the suspension finally became general. 

The great conflict soon came on, compelling the Government to incur 
vast expenditures, and, of course, to call for a large amount of funds. 
But how much real money had all the banks in the loyal States to lend? 

We say of real money, because, when confidence was destroyed, that 
part which consisted of credit became useless, 

The entire amount of specie held by all the banks in the Union at the 
outbreak of the Rebellion was but eighty- three millions. Eleven of the 
States seceded with thirty-five millions of that amount, leaving in all on 
banks in the loyal Ste ates but forty -eight millions of such money : 
would command commodities abroad. 

The inevitable consequence of this state of things was, that the banks, 
after a twelvemonth’s struggle, suspended specie payments, the Govern- 
ment was compelled to do ‘the same, and the whole country was thrown 
upon irredeemable paper. 
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This, then, was the first grand effect of governmental interference with 
the Standard of Value in authorizing a currency in time of peace, from 
which such a result must necessarily follow in the event of war, whether 
civil or international ; proving incontestably that no people having such 
a currency can be financially prepared for war. The English Govern- 
ment found this out when it commenced its great struggle with Napoleon, 
for its National Bank suspended in 1796, and was unable to resume until 
1819. But our banks not only suspended specie payments, and thus 
threw the country upon an irredeemable currency, but entered at once 
into competition with the Government itself in issuing notes. 

As a necessary result of such an insane policy, he circulating medium 
was enormously expanded, prices raised to more than double their 
natural standard, and the Goverament compelled to make immense pur- 
chases at exaggerated rates, so that it lost one-half at least of all the 
bonds it issued ; and created a large amount of indebtedness, for which 
it never received any value whatever, but which the people must sooner 
or later pay in gold, or its equivalent. Here was a second disastrous 
effect of the ori iginal interference with the Standard of Value. A part 
of this loss and waste might have been prevented if Congress had inter- 
dicted, as it ought to have done, the circulation of the notes of these 
banks after they were no longer convertible into coin. 

It is an additional bad effect, to be charged to this species of govern- 
mental interference, that, by authorizing the issue of a mixed currency 
by some fifteen hundred banks, it created a power whose influence on 
the legislation of the country has become too strong to be resisted. 

But the bad consequences of this mistaken policy do not end even 
here. Not only is the National Government indebted to the amount of 
more than one thousand millions, for which it never received any equiva- 
lent value, but the immense expansion of the currency, by the double 
issue of Government and bank notes, caused such a general spirit of 
extravagance and recklessness, that the individual States plunged heed- 
lessly into debt. Nor did the effects of this disordered condition of the 
finances terminate at this point, for counties and towns, regardless of all 
considerations of prudence, rushed madly into the most wasteful and 
unnecessary expenditures, so that, to-day, there is probably not a people 
on earth so deeply involved in debt, in proportion to their wealth and 
population, or upon whom rests such a fearful burden of annual taxation. 

But not to dwell longer upon past events, let us glance at the present 
aspect of our national atfairs as caused by a false Standard of Value. 


THE THREE PRODUCING CLASSES, 


Socicty may be divided into three different classes, each of which has 
an interest peculiar to itself, These classes are :—First. The laborer; 
Secondly. The Capitalist; and Thirdly, what may be calied the specu- 
lative class: that is, those who undertake to effect a union between 
capital and labor in order to facilitate the production of value, The 
first do the actual labor, the second furnish the means with which to 
make labor effective, the last bring the two forces together, and thus 
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develop the industrial power of socicty. The latter class are designated 
by the French writers by the term “entrepreneur,” that is, undertaker, 
which includes all who live on profits, all the middle men of every grade, 
that come between the producer and consumer. These we believe are 
natural and proper divisions, and we mean nothing invidious by the term 
speculative, used in this connection; for this class is as indispensable and 
respectable as either; indeed, commerce and the general interests of 
agriculture and manufacturers depend greatly upon the intelligence, 
activity, and enterprise of this latter class. To be sure, that description 
of persons technically known as speculators must from scientific necessity 
be ranked in the same class; but that should be no disparagement to 
those who are actually engaged in the productive industry of the country. 


EFFECT ON THE LABORER, 


Having made these divisions, we inquire :—I1st. What is the effect of 
our present defective Standard of Value upon the Laborer ? 

By careful investigations made in this Commonwealth, it is quite 
satisfactorily ascertained that the average advance of labor in all depart- 
ments, male and female, in shops and factories, on farms and in families, 
is near 50 per cent. sivnee 1860. If so, the laborer gains 50 per cent. in 
wages, but he must spend his wages for commodities, and these, at the 
most moderate calculation, have been raised in price at least 100 per cent, 
above the natural average.* 

What conclusions do we, then, arrive at in regard to the laborer? 
Why, clearly, that if his wages have advanced but 50 per cent. while 
commodities have advanced 100, he loses twice as much as he gains by 
the advance; in other words, he loses all compensation for one quarter 
part of his labor, working every fourth day for nothing; or, to be more 
specific, for the advantage of one or both of the other classes, 


EFFECT ON THE CAPITALIST. 


We now turn to the Capitalist. 


We use this word capitalist, it must be observed, in the strictest sense. 
The capitalist receives income only from two sources, viz., for the use of 
his money, or personal property, in the shape of interest, or for the use 
of his real estate, in the form of rent. He can have income in no other 
way. If, for example, he holds factory stock, in so far he belongs to the 
speculative class, because he is engaged in business as truly as any one 
else, though it may be as a silent, inactive, and limited partner ; but, like 
every other business man, he depends upon the profits of the undertak- 
ing in which he is engaged. So, also, if he has an interest in a railroad, 


* Probably 120 per cent. would be nearer the actual fact, and 55 to 60 per cent., 
as the advance in wages, would be more nearly correct in the cities and larger 
towns, but we use the other numbers as most convenient, and as producing essen- 
tially the same results, and, taking the country throughout, probably very near the 
exact truth. 
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jnsurance company, or bank; for, in the latter case especially, he is, 
in fact, engaged in the profitable business of manufacturing currency out 
of credit, and receiving profits according to the extent and success of his 
operations. 

But, as a capitalist merely, how is he affected at the present time? 
Has his rate of interest advanced as much as commodities? If it was 
6 per cent. before, is it 12 now? Very far from it. We speak of capi- 
talists who were such before the war. 

The largest legal advance in this Commonwealth* has been to 73, per 
ecnt., and that only for a twelvemonth, and that is the highest rate paid 
by the National Government; so that, at the most, his income could 
have advanced only from 6 to 7,3,%;, equal to about 20 per cent. 

How much has been the advance of the rental of real estate through 
the country ? 


Up to the first of January, 1865, but little. Since then, in cities and 
certain localities, rents have risen very considerably, but still it is ques- 
tionable whether, take all the real estate of the country through, the 
rental has advanced more than thirty per cent., and that mostly within 
a few months. If, then, the capitalist have equal investments in real 
estate and notes upon interest, his average gain in income will be 25 per 
cent. upon the whole. If this be so, commodities having risen 100 per 
cent., he makes a net loss of 374 per cent., so far as he uses his income 
for the purchase of commodities; that is, for the support of his family. 


EFFECT ON THE SPECULATIVE OR BUSINESS CLASS. 


We now come to the third or Speculative class. This includes all 
merchants, manufacturers, and business men of every description, bank- 
ers, railroad managers, &c.; all, in fact, who are really engaged in any 
eflective way in promoting the industrial development of the country. 

And here we arrive at a more difficult point in our discussion. It has 
been easy, with the data afforded, to determine with considerable assur- 
ance the condition of the two first classes; but our inquiries in regard to 
the third will be more laborious and less satisfactory. Still, we may 
arrive at conclusions approximately correct; sufficiently so, at least, to 
determine whether this class have gained or lost by the great monetary 
inflation. 

(1.) In the first place, then, this class of persons held almost the entire 
amount of all existing merchandise at the time when the rise of prices 
began, and must have received the full advantage of that rise. If prices 
were doubled, as we have assumed, they gained in price an amount equal 
to the entire value of all the merchantable commodities on hand at the 
commencement of the rise, say from July 1st, 1862. True, the then 
holders of goods did not, in all cases, keep them until they had advanced 
to their full height, but when they had sold off their original stock and 
made new purchases, their goods continued to rise until they must have 


* Massachusetts. 
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reached an average advance, at one time, of nearly 150 per cent. If, 
however, we regard their gain from the rise of prices equal only to 100 
per cent., and if the total amount of merchandise thus raised in price was 
equal to one thousand millions, that amount of extra profit was realized 
by this class of persons. 

(2.) Again, railroads have done a larger and more successful business 
than ever before. Stocks, which were at the beginning of the war held 
a merely nominal value, have in many cases advanced to a large pre- 
mium. 

(3.) The profits of banking have been remarkable beyond all prece- 
dent; certainly double, that is, at least 100 per cent. greater than ever 
known before. 

(4.) If to this class we now add that of government contractors of 
every grade and description, whose operations have been almost incalcu- 
lable, and as profitable as they have been extensive, we obtain a most 
formidable aggregate. 


WHAT CLASSES LOST ALL THIS ? 


Here arises a practical question of great interest in social science. 
What classes lost the vast amount of wealth which the speculative class 
acquired? To a considerable extent, that inquiry is already answered, 
We have seen that laborers lost one-fourth of their wages, capitalists 
three-eighths of their incomes; and it may be added, that salary men, 
clergymen and others, unless their compensation was increased, lost one- 
half, if their incomes were expended for commodities, 

These losses, so vast in the aggregate, have gone to swell the amount 
transferred to the speculative class, by unfortunate governmental inter- 
ference with the Standard of Value. 

Not to dwell longer upon the past disastrous effects of a depreciated 
currency, we pass to the consideration of its future and final results, to 
the several classes already enumerated. 


FINAL RESULT TO THE SPECULATIVE CLASS, 


(a) Since, at the outset, this class held all the merchandise and manu- 
factures of the country, so they do at the present time ; and hence on 
them will fall the loss which must come from a decline of prices to the 
specie value, to which the country must finally descend. As they had 
all the advantage of the rise, they must have the disadvantage of the fall. 
It will not, indeed, come upon them at once, but all merchandise will 
unavoidably be made, bought and sold for a long time on a declining 
market. The consequence of this, business men know very well—loss of 
profit, if not, in some cases, a loss of capital, will be inevitable. 


RESULT TO MANUFACTURERS, 


(6) Again, the manner in which the manufacturers of those commodities 
that come into competition with foreign fabrics are affected, is worthy of 
special notice. 
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Take one interest as an example. 

The woollen manufacturers of this country are compelled to employ 
labor that costs them at least 50 per cent. more than the natural rate, to 
purchase all home commodities at an advance of 100 per cent., and sell 
their goods in market in competition with the same commodities made 
abroad, under a currency equal to gold. 

The foreigner sends his merchandise to our markets, sells it at our 
advanced currency prices of 100 per cent, and then purchases gold at 30 
to 40 per cent. premium, leaving him, after all duties and charges, a very 
handsome margin of profit. Such is and must be the condition of 
American manufacturers in general, in the present state of the currency. 
There is no escape from it. A great clamor is raised for higher duties, 
but no duties, except those absolutely prohibitory, can prevent a ruinous 
competition. Manufacturers begin to see and feel this, For twelve or 
eighteen months after the war, so great was the vacuum of merchandise 
at the South, that the unwonted demand enabled our Northern factories 
to do a large business at high profits; but all that has passed by. 
There is at present only the natural demand for current consumption, 
and that consumption much curtailed by the poverty occasioned by 
war, heavy taxation, and high prices, 

Our exports of manufactured goods are almost cut off, nor can they be 
recovered until the true Standard of Value is restored. 

Government interfered (of necessity, if you please), and brought about 
this state of things, and Government alone can bring the country back to 
a prosperous condition. 

In the present abnormal state of affairs, with a great inerease in the 
number and capacity of our mills, within the past year, the prospect for 
large dividends is certainly not flattering. 

To realize our position as a manufacturing people, we have only to 
observe that greenbacks and National bank notes, if used to purchase or 
produce commodities at home, are worth but fifty cents on the dollar, 
while, for the purchase of foreign goods abroad, they are worth (at 33} 
per cent. premium in gold) seventy-five cents. The difference between 
fifty and seventy-five is equal to 50 per cent. against those who purchase 
or produce home commodities. Gold is thus much cheaper than com- 
modities in general! How long our manufacturers can endure this state 
of things remains to be seen, but it is quite certain that it will exist 
until the parties concerned discover the great cause of their depressed 
condition, and call effectually upon the Government for that relief which 
can only be found in the restoration of a sound currency. 


RESULT TO THE BANKS. 


Within the speculative class of which we are now speaking, we have 
already included the banks now called National, with an aggregate 
capital of some four hundred millions. They have had large profits, as 
we have seen, for a few years past, and these profits will continue as long 
as the present expansion lasts. When a return is made to convertible 
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currency, their incomes will be diminished. If a general crash should 
follow the resumption of specie payments, they may lose a considerable 
part of what they have gained in extra dividends. 

Their loans at risk amount to six hundred millions. If a gradual 
reduction of the circulating medium, as proposed by the Seeretary 
of the Treasury (eight millions per month), be immediately entered upon 
and followed up, the country may ke saved from the most frightful 
monetary revulsion the world ever saw; if not, that great calamity will 
certainly overtake us, and be very likely to sweep off a large part not 
only of ‘the profits, bat the capital of the banks. 


RESULT TO THE CAPITALIST. 


(6) We now look for a moment at the capitalist. As the country 
returns to a specie basis, if his investments are safely made, and stand the 
test of contraction, he will be restored to his rightful income, which 
will then have its full natural volume and value, minus the double or 
treble taxation to which he, in common with all property holders, will be 
subjected. 


RESULT TO THE LABORER. 


(c) And lastly, the laborer will go back to his original wages, and 
original prices ; plus, only, the increased taxation that has been imposed 
upon the articles he consumes. While the decline is going on, his wages 
will fall faster than commodities, because the fall of the latter will be 
broken by the ability of the dealers to hold on te the last moment, while 
his services must be disposed of at once, and from day to day. 


There is no speculative demand for labor, while there is such for all 
commodities; hence wages rise more slowly and fall more rapidly than 
general prices. In the final result, the laborer will gain largely by a 
return to legitimate prices, probably to the full extent of 25 per cent. 


RESULT TO THE SPECULATOR, 


One more class we must not omit in our recapitulation, viz., specula- 
tors. They clearly belong to the speculative class; but, unlike that class 
generally, they are in no way connected with the production of wealth, 
or the advancement of human interests. Economic: uly, they prey upon 
the productive interests of society. Warmed into life “by every interfer- 
ence with the Standard of Value, they perish and disappear whenever a 

restoration takes place. The opportunity enjoyed by this class for the 
exercise of their peculiar vocation, during the last four years, has probably 
been greater than ever known in all past history ; and their operations 
have been upon a sc: ale the most gigantic. It may be thought that we 
should assign to them a large share of the w ealth, of which the produe- 
tive classes have been depriv ed. We cannot do this, because we doubt 
whether it be in accordance with the natural laws of wealth, that such a 
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class should possess and enjoy any considerable proportion of that wealth 
which others have wholly created. It seems to us an impeachment of 
Divine Providence to admit, that those who actually produce nothing 
should be able to accumulate and retain any considerable share of the 
general wealth of the world, and we believe the observation of mankind 
js that in general they do not. 


EFFECTS UPON THE FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF A COUNTRY. 


We have thus far noticed the influence of governmental interference 
with the Standard of Value upon certain classes. We shall now refer to 
its general effect in deranging industrial and financial statistics. 

Such a result has taken place throughout the United States since the 
passage of the legal tender act; but we take for illustration the statistics 
of Massachusetts. 

It is well known that an inventory has been made, by authority of the 
State, of all the industry and property of the Commonwealth at decennial 
periods, commencing with 1845. 

The collection thus made is one of great interest, and would be of 
much value, were the results rightfully indicated by the figures presented 
in the returns, but, in consequence of the disturbance created by a defec- 
tive currency, the real teachings which the facts should otherwise give us 
are altogether perverted. 

For example, we learn the whole product in 1855 was $295,820,681 ; 
that in 1865 it was $517,240,613, showing a gain of $221,419,932, or 
nearly 75 per cent. for the decade, and equal to an advance of twenty- 
two million per annum. That certainly appears to be a most gratifying 
result, and as such it has been proclaimed with much complacency, at 
home and abroad, as indicating the wonderful prosperity of the old Bay 
State, and her rapid strides in the accumulation of wealth! 

But what are the real facts of the case? What has been the actual 
advance in production auring the last decennial period ? 


We have not time to go into all the details necessary to a complete 
answer to these inquiries, but take a single class of products as a sample 
of the whole, viz., agriculture. 

We find by the returns of 1865, that the aggregate value of all the 
grain, that is, the Indian corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, together with the 
hay and potatoes raised in that; year, amounted to $19,995,171, while in 
1855 they were but $15,593,951, a gain of $4,401,220, or more than 25 
per cent. 

But what does all this prove? That the State had advanced in agri- 
eultural production, had actually increased its crops of these articles. 
Let us see. 


Of grain in 1855 there were, bushels. ... .4,048,002 
Do. 1865 do. do. .....3,129,102 


Less in 1865 than in 1855............- 918,900 bushels. 
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Here, then, we find nearly 23 per cent. less of these commodities in 
1865 than in 1855; so that the production had fallen off 91,890 bushels 
per annum. 


Again, the number of bushels of potatoes 


In 1855 was.......0- 3,925,515 
In 1865 «+. «0,826,540 


_ 


LEss... pee 98,975 bushels, 
Equal to a decline of about 24 per cent., or 9,897 bushels per annum, 


Of hay, there were in 1855...............616,495 tons, 
Do. 1865..... ....629,671 


Here we find a gain of.. 6,176 tons; 


the year 1865 having been an iieiaiiiainas one for a hay crop. Yet 
this gain was something less than one per cent. in quantity in ten years, 
While the grain crop, ‘then, had fallen off in quantity to the extent of 
23 per cent., and potatoes 24 per cent., and the hay crop had only 
increased one per cent., we find the vatuE of the whole increased 25 
per cent. 

All this, obviously, is accounted for by observing that the prices of 
these commodities had been advanced. Hay in 1855 was valued at 
$14, in 1865 at $21 per ton. Grain valued (average rate) at $1.07 in 
1855, was reckoned at $1.34 in 1865; so that, notwithstanding the 
reduced quantity in the aggregate, the value of the whole was largely 
increased. 

Now, what we discover to be true in relation to agriculture is more 
strikingly true of manufactured articles. All were invoiced at greatly 
enhanced prices ; some were advanced 150 to 200 per cent. ; others much 
less, but probably on an average something over 100 per cent. 


It may be said by the unreflecting that the State is still so much 
richer, by the advanced value of her agricultural products, notwith- 
standing there was less in quantity. This cannot be so, since these pro- 
ducts were consumed within the Commonwealth. What advantage, then, 
that corn was worth 26 cents per bushel more in 1865 than ten years 
previous? None at all. Whatever a man raises and consumes himself 
has no price. So of a State. If it consumes its own agricultural pro- 
ducts, it is no richer because their price has advanecd; and still less, if, 
as in ‘the case of Massachusetts, she consumes, besides all her own agri- 
cultural products, a large amount of the same article, purchased from 
other States. The same principle holds good in the nation in regard to 
all commodities actually produced and consumed at home. 


The aggregate nominal advance, as already stated, was $221,419,932 
but whether the productive industry of the State had actually aaa 
or receded does not appear. Mr. WELLs, Special Commissioner of the 
Revenue, in his late able and excellent report, comes to the conclusion 
that there has been “no material increase in the aggregate value of pro- 
ducts in Massachusetts since 1860.” But how “widely different from 
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this is the general impression of the people of the Commonwealth, who 
have been flattered with the idea that their actual resources had been 
increased from 295 millions to 517 millions within the last decade! 


By many this may still be regarded as of little practical importance. 
But statistics in relation to the industrial condition and progress of a 
country should be perfectly reliable, because they are made the basis of 
legislative appropriations and public expenditures. If Massachusetts has 
grown rich, as most people have been led to believe, more than two hun- 
dred and twenty millions in ten years; if her annual increment is at the 
rate of twenty-two millions, she can well afford to be generous, not to say 
lavish, in her expenditures. What are five or ten millions to a State 
advancing in wealth at a rate so prodigious? 

If, on the other hand, it be true, that the Commonwealth has not 
advanced at all in wealth for the last decade, or only to a small extent, 
while she has doubled or trebled her indebtedness and taxation, the case 
is widely different, and the people should so understand it. Self decep- 
tion in regard to economic subjects, whether in the individual or the 
State, is not an indifferent matter. Operations and outlays should be 
governed, and to a great extent are governed, by the supposed ability to 
make them, W hen, therefore, a false Standard of Value has been intro- 
duced, the basis of all safe calculation is impaired, if not absolutely de- 
stroy ed, and men often fancy themselves rich when they are poor, and 
governments feel justified in wild extravagance, when they should prac- 
tise strict economy. 


Having referred so much to the statistics of industry in this Common- 
wealth, and having spoken so freely of the false conclusions at which they 
seem to lead us, it may be thought that we have reflected upon the pub- 
lic officer under whose supervision these statistics have been prepared, 
We intend no such thing. The Secretary of State has accomplished all 
he was ordered or expected to do. The facts collected are of the highest 
value, and afford abundant data for the most useful conclusions in regard 
to the industrial progress of the Commonwealth, but they now form a 
huge, shapeless mass of crude matcrials. 


NECESSITY FOR A BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


A Burean of Statistics is an indispensable appendage to every govern- 
ment which has statistics worth taking account of. There is no such 
institution in Massachusetts, or, so far as we are now informed, in any 
other State inthe Union. The partial knowledge acquired under such 
circumstances, in regard to the industry and productive power of the 
country, is rather worse than useless, since it leads to false conclusions 
in relation to pecuniary ability and resources, The National Government 
has lately established such a bureau. . If conducted with ability, by a 
thorough statistician, who understands his duties, and performs them 
with earnestness and energy, the most advantageous results will be real- 
ized, Congress will have, what it never yet has had, reliable data on 
which to found legislation in regard to all branches of trade and in- 
dustry. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Sufficient evidence, we trust, has already been afforded to show the 
great danger of all gov rernmental interference with the Standard of V alue, 
whet her by reducing the weight and fineness of coins, authorizing the 
issue of a mixed currency, or creating one of irredeemable paper. Of 
all social wrongs, this interference is one of the greatest. It strikes not 
only at the material interests of the state, but the morals ‘of the people. 
It establishes injustice by law, and introduces every species of specula- 
tion and fraud. 

When, in 1688, the English people, triumphing over privilege and 
prerogative, secured the supremacy of the House of Commons, they felt 
themselves safe from all further oppression, and, as a matter of fact, the 
age of brute force had passed away. Unfortunately, however, for them 
and for the human race, by a most ingenious and delusive arrangement, 
FRAUD was made to take the place of rorce, and the common people of 
England are more successfully plundered to-day than they were under 
the Plantagenets. All this has Leen accomplished by a false Standard 
of Value and a delusive system of finance. 

So of the people of the American Union. The separate States, in the 
days of their prosperity, had established a system of currency which, by 
its direct and fatal interference with the laws of Value, had expelled a 
large share of the specie naturally belonging to the country, and placed 
the nation in such a weak and perilous condition that, when the hour of 
trial came, the Government, in its perplexity and distress, felt obliged to 
resort to the terrible alternative of making its promises @ legal tender, 
This completed the work of financial demoralization, which the States 
had previously begun, inaugurated a system of unparalleled injustice, 
and transferred, with great rapidity, the wealth of the producing many 
into the hands of the non-producing few. 





Bank Architecture. 


BANK ARCHITECTURE. 


In a recent number of this work, we gave our readers some remarks 
on Bank Architecture—suggesting certain points for the consideration 
of those who are about to build new banking houses in city er country. 

In our present number we furnish our readers with four additional 
plans for banking houses, designed by Mr. A. J. Davis, one of the most 
capulieaned architects of our city. 


No. 1. Desten ror A VILLAGE Bank. 


Front 25 to 40 feet wide, 36 to 60 feet deep, 25 to 40 feet high, with 
balustraded summit. 

Single aperture, arched, 12 by 20 or 20 by 30 fect, with Ionic columns, 
and fan sash. Recessed vestibule, with stairs in angle leading to a second 
story ; or to a gallery over a banking room, 30 by 40 feet, or 20 by 25 
fect. Directors’ room in rear, with apartments “for residence. Light 
from side or above. This building may be made to cost from $5 ,000 to 
$10,000. 

The banking room may be placed on the main floor, or on the second 
floor. , In the latter case, provision being made for approach by stairs on 
the left. 


No. 2. Design ror a Town Bank. 


Similar in place to number one. Front, a single square-headed aper- 
ture, pilastered. Bank room one story. Ends two stories. Light from 
sides, or wholly from above. The rear room for the bank will be 30 or 
40 feet. wide, with ample light from the rear and from the sides; a pro- 
vision which is much overlooked i in large cities, resulting in the unneces- 
sary use of gas by the clerks, and the creation of a bad atmosphere. 
Both officers and clerks should have ample light, and the best ventilation. 
Their confinement to one room for six or eight hours, generally without 
intermission, should suggest the best arrangement for both light and a 
pure atmosphere. 

In the present plan there are rooms for the use of the President and 
Cashier—the Directors should have a large room on the second floor, or 
the rear room in the plan may be so appropriated, and used in common 
by the Directors, President, and Cashier. 


No. 6. Dussien ror a City Bank anp OFFICES. 


Front 30 feet wide, 42 feet high. Three stories over the vestibule; 
two over the bank. Bay porch, 15 by 21. Upper part inclosed as an 
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oriel, or omitted. Light from the sides. The entrance may be through 
one, or two, or three doors. There are separate rooms suggested in this 
plan for the President and Cashier. 


There have been various instances of total and of partial destruction, 
by fire, of banking houses in this city, which were supposed to be fire- 
proof. This should be a caution, in the construction of new houses, to 
omit all materials that can feed a fire. Stockholders and creditors of a 
bank will have more confidence when they know a building is constructed 
upon sound principles. Among the most prolific sources of loss by fire, 
are modern furnaces, which, if put into old buildings, are apt to be too 
near the old wood-work; and if in new buildings, in many cases are not 
constructed upon scientific principles. 


No. 7. Design ror A VILLAGE Bank. 


Front 30 feet wide, 38 feet high. Circular portico, one story high, 
15 by 20 feet. Lobby, 15 by 15. Vestibule, between ante-room and 
atairs to a second story. Banking room, a circle in a square. of 30 feet, 
30 feet high. Directors’ room, 15 by 30. A gallery connects front and 
rear rooms in second story; or the bank room, or street story, may be 
20 feet high, and a second story be formed over the whole for a resident. 
Light from front, side, and rear, 

The effect of a circular banking room would be good—the four corners 
will furnish ample space for bank vaults and closets, and a spacious room 
in the rear will provide accommodations for the chief officers. The side 
rooms in front may be entered by doors in the circle or in the hall. 

In our next article on this subject, we shall insert some extracts from a 
late work by Brarnwoop (Fire Engineer, London), on fire-proof con- 
struction, and endeavor to convince bankers of the advantages and neces- 
sity of using the best materials as a measure of economy. We will 
content ourselves here with a few pertinent remarks from well-known 
authors. 


TIE ABUSES IN ARCHITECTURE. 


“Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, ne’er gave us 
That capability and God-like reason 
To fust in us unused.””—SHAKESPEARE. 


“The Genius of Architecture seems to have shed its maledictions over 
this land. Buildings are often erected, by individuals, at considerable 
expense. To give these symmetry and taste would not increase their 
cost. It would only change the arrangement of the materials, the form 
and combination of the members, This would often cost Jess than the 
burden of barbarous ornaments with which these buildings are sometimes 
charged, But the first principles of the art are unknown, and there exists 
scarcely a model among us sufficiently chaste to give an idea of them.”— 
Tuomas Jerrerson (Notes on Virginia). 
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“ Our edifices are such as would have made a true Greek believe that 
the gods who preside over beauty and harmony had forever abandoned 
the new world.” —Downine in Horticulturist, vol. 1, p. 106. 


So in the old world, “ one has only to visit Wixpsor and Bucxinenam 
Patacg, after CoatswortH, to see the difference between a noble and 
pure taste and a royal want of it. The one may serve to educate and 
reform the world. The utmost that the other can do is to dazzle and 
astonish those who cannot recognize real beauty or excellence in art.”— 
Downina’s Letters from England, 


Perkavtt, the architect of the facade of the Louvrs, in Paris (and 
therefore entitled to attention and respect), in his treatise on architecture, 
has a chapter upon abuses in building, and as these very abuses are illus- 
trated in the streets of New York, by draftsmen employed as architects 
(obviously familiar with the corrupt practices of modern Europe, and 
loving them for their very deformity), who have given us, in a phase still 
more depraved, the very features stigmatized by Perrautr, and also by 
Virrvvius, Pattapio, Sir Wa. CuamsBers, Epmunp Burks, Lovupon, 
Gwitt, Wieutwics, Horr, Jerrerson, Downing, and others, the world- 
acknowledged best authority on the subject, confirmed by reason and 
common sense, we will quote a few passages from these masters, pointing 
out examples, that the judicious and reflecting portion of the New York 
public (and who is he not personally interested in the matter?) may see 
that we 

“Nothing extenyate, or set down aught in malice.” 


Perravtt says: “ As in languages there are several ways of speaking 
contrary to the rules of grammar, which long custom has so authorized 
that there is now no correcting them, and others that are not yet so 
generally received but their establishment might be prevented were they 
rejected by such as have the reputation of speaking well, so in architec- 
ture, also, we may observe abuses of both these kinds. There are some 
that custom has rendered tolerable, but even so necessary, that, though 
contrary to reason and ancient rules, they are themselves become rules 
of architecture.” 


“These abuses are such as the swelling of columns, modilions of pedi- 
ments, and unmeaning ornaments generally. Cartouches, scrolls or brack- 
ets, dropping upon the frize of entablatures, condemned by Pa.tapio, in 
no measured terms, as superfluous and nonsensical.” (Book 1, chap. 20.) 

The breaking of pediments, leaving them open in the middle, and 
breaking entablatures over columns, 

Affecting a great mass of meretricious ornament in cornices; of over- 
whelming size, placed over diminutive or attic windows; and other licen- 
tious practices which custom has authorized, 

The making columns with rustics, rough or vermiculated, and attaching 
the same to a mere facade, always degrading to the column, and never 
admissible in good architecture. 

Pilasters, with capitals foliated like those of columns, and huddled 
together, in order to make fine what the designer is not able to make 
fair. 

48 
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All half pilasters and the coupling of columns is condemned by Pr. 
RAULT, who defends himself for the practice in the Louvre on the score 
of convenience, and, in not knowing how to avoid Scytua, he conveni- 
ently yields himself voluntarily to Cuaryspis. It is curious to follow 
J‘zRRAULT in his elaborate vindication of himself, and in his winding up 
with the conclusion that “the coupling of columns can only be reputed 
abusive because the ancients did not use it.” 

Paapi0, in his 4th book, laments, “as a very base and discommend- 
able thing, that those who have the true religion should be exceeded in 
their religious edifices by those who had no knowledge of the truth at 
all.” Of what religion would he have supposed us the professors could 
he have seen the party-colored style of some of our churches, caricatured 
from the worst examples of Italy, and exhibiting every abuse against 
which he declaims ? 

Pattapio is himself guilty of many abuses, from having imbibed his 
knowledge from and lived among the debased examples of Rome. “ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” Witness his storied composi- 
tions, attached columns, ill proportioned and multiplied windows, string 
courses, fluted pilasters and attics. Many of his designs are monstrosi- 
ties, as the Cuzricato Patace, Valmarand. See Miuizia on Patiapio, 


“ Architecture, like the rest of the fine arts, is imitative; but, having no 
positive model in nature, and being subject to innovation and decline, 
continually requiring the assistance of reason. If architecture be the 
daughter of necessity, even its beauties should appear to result from such. 
In no part of decoration should there be any artifice discoverable ; hence 
every thing extraneous is a proof of bad taste. Nothing must be intro- 
duced which has not its proper office and is not an integral part of the 
fabric itself, so that whatever is represented must appear of service. No 
arrangement must be made for which a good reason cannot be assigned. 
Whatever cannot really and truly exist cannot be approved of in repre- 
sentation. Examples and authority, however great they may be, should 
have no effect on reason. These principles are all positive, constant, and 
general; they are the absolute properties of the art, regulated by good 
sense, and, taken together, constitute the real and essential beauty of 
architecture. But, if once lost sight of, architecture disappears ; it is no 
longer a science or an art, but becomes mannered, capricious, and absurd.” 
—Munizia. 


What are called the orpers, or signs—plain, middling, and rich—must 
be considered merely alphabetic, and should never be mixed or con- 
founded. 


Rustic blocks or coins, plain or vermiculated, by no means constitute 
an order, much less should they ever encumber columns, particularly the 
Ionic, as is sometimes most absurdly practised. 

“Pedestals are not integral parts of orders, and should seldom be 
tolerated. They deprive the column of its noble and majestic air. Their 
angles are liable to fracture. They lessen the intercolumniation where 
the greatest space is required, multiply parts, and greatly enhance the 
expense, while they impair the stability of the structure.”—Muuizia. 
(See also Patuapio, book 4, chap. 5.) 
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“Coupling columns, or attaching them to walls, so frequently adopted 
by the moderns, is by no means commendable. It is degrading to their 
dignity, and subservient to ostentation. 


“To spring arches over columns is a barbarism, and an offence against 
. . « = 
all solidity, real or apparent. 


“Proportion is the most beautiful, and the principal feature in archi- 
tecture. A building devoid of all ornament, and without any other merit 
than a justness of proportion, will always produce a beautiful effect, and 
be sufficient in itself. On the contrary, the richest edifice, wanting 
of proportion, can never be beautiful. There is a taste, common to all, 
which equally affects the mind in all countries, If, for example, width 
predominates over height in an edifice, we are impressed with the idea of 
majesty and strength; if height predominates, we receive the impression 
of delicacy and elegance; these are points which please us. But an 
excess of width degenerates into heaviness, and of height into meagre- 
ness; these displease. Perfect proportion, then, consists in a medium 
between these two extremes, and to fix this medium is the province of 
architecture.” —MIiz1a. 


By “ Architecture,” we mean not that art by which buildings are 
erected, but that which invests them with beauty, by harmonious pro- 
portions and appropriate ornaments. 


“ Architecture is the oldest and most sublime of all the arts; and 
though it must excite the feelings through the medium of thought, yet, 
perhaps, the feelings which it does excite are, on that account, only so 
much the more powerful.”—A. G. ScHLEeGeEL. 


“ Architecture exhibits the greatest difference from nature which may 
exist in works of art; it involves all the powers of design, and is sculp- 
ture and painting inclusively. It shows the greatness of man, and should, 
at the same time, teach him humility.”—Coteringe in Barr. 


“ How affected and licentious are the works of * * * where the parts 
are without proportion, solids without their true bearing, heaps of mate- 
rials without strength, excessive ornaments without grace, and the whole 
without symmetry.”—Cot. Vir., Zntroduc., vol. 1. 


“There is a most woful falling off, as regards a taste for Grecian archi- 
tecture, that appears to be rather on the wane than on the advance. We 
actually seem to be retrograding from the beauty of antique forms to the 
hybrid style that prevailed before Grecian art was known to us, save by 
name alone.”—Lovupon, 1833. Arnoxp’s Library of the Fine Arts, vol, 
3, p. 534, 


“The masterly dispositions of a skilful artist will dignify the meanest 
materials; while the weak efforts of the ignorant render the most costly 
enrichments despicable.”—Cuamsers, Preface, 


“For want of competent judges, true art is little esteemed; hence, 
the minds of the multitude, misled by improper judges, do not discern 
that which is founded on reason and the rules of propriety.— Vitruvius, 
book 6, chap. 5. 
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“There is nothing more prejudicial to the grandeur of buildings than 
to abound in angles, a fault obvious in many; and owing to an inordi- 
nate thirst for variety, which, whenever it prevails, is sure to leave little 
true taste.”’—Ep. Burke (On the Sublime). 


“Frequent breaks, oft any kind, tending to complicate without neces- 
sity, are defects, and most so when of different dimensions, because they 
then complicate more, and serve to render the confusion greater.”—Sir 
Wo. Cuampers on Balusters. 


“Whoever lives in a house, the interior of which is subdivided by 
lath and plaster partitions, and which has hollow boarded floors, with a 
wooden staircase, is scarcely safer than if he dwelt over a mine of gun- 
powder; as, if any part of such a house should be accidentally ignited, 
it would be hardly possible to stop the rapid spread of the flames.”— 
Loupon’s Encyclopedia, p. 876. 


And this is the very mode, with few if any exceptions, in which build- 
ings, both public and private, are erected in New York, and throughout 
the United States generally; a great proportion of which are burned; 
and proprietors will not learn better, even by suffering. 


“ Truncated gable ends convey the idea of imperfection of form, of 
restricted resources, and of meanness and lameness of character, They 
seem to be much approved of by many British architects; and many of 
them have not only been built, but several designs in this manner have 
been published. We have no doubt they pleased at the time of their 


first introduction, from the novelty of the form, and they still please 
some; but we doubt much if the pleasure they communicate will stand 
the test of time.”—Lovupon’s Encyclop., p. 68. 


“To see a column misapplied in a building is as offensive, to a correct 
architectural eye, as it is to a well regulated mind to see misapplied 
wealth or power in the common affairs of life.”—Loupon, p. 84. 


CHEVALIER ON Gotp.—M. Micne, Cueva.ier, in his remarkable 
work, Za Monnaie, the first edition of which was published some years 
ago, says: “It is remarked that the sad tendency against which Mira- 
BEAU protested, of making coin of less than the right weight, has been 
manifested anew in our days. The reports from the Mint show that 
every year the Government profits by a certain sum arising from the fact 
that the money coined approaches the inferior limit and almost never 
exceeds par. The profit which the Treasury has derived therefrom has 
been, according to the extent of the coining, from 125,000f. to nearly 
300,000f.” And he adds: “It would be right to put an end to this 
system. The profit thereby obtained for the Treasury is not very licit, 
and the dignity of the State is lowered.” 
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THE LAW OF COLLECTION PAPER. 


THE LAW AS TO A BANKER’S LIEN UPON PAPER HELD FOR COLLECTION, 
AND BELONGING TO THIRD PARTIES. 


Ar last one of the important cases arising out of the failure of the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company has been settled by the New York Court 
of Appeals, and sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in another case. This latter Court has adjudged the following points in 
the late case of SwrEny v. Castor, as shown in Wallace’s Reports, vol. 
L, viz. : 

1. The indorsement of negotiable paper with the words “for collec- 
tion” restrains its negotiability; and a party who has thus indorsed it 
is competent to prove that he was not the owner of it, and did not mean 
to give title to it or to its proceeds when collected. 

2. Where a banker, having mutual dealings with another banker, is in 
the habit of transmitting to him in the usual course of business negotia- 
ble paper for collection, the collection being in fact sometimes on account 
of the transmitting banker himself, and sometimes on account of his 
customers, and fails, owing to his corresponding banker a balance in gen- 
eral account. 

3. Such corresponding banker cannot retain, to answer that balance, 
any paper so transmitted for collection, and really belonging to third per- 
sons, if he knew it was sent for collection merely ; and as respects know- 
ledge of or notice to the receiving banker, it is unimportant from what 
source he have derived it. 

Neither can he retain it, if he did not know that it was so sent, 
se he have given credit to the transmitting banker, or have suffered 
a balance to remain in his hands, to be met by the paper transmitted or 
expected to be transmitted in the usual course ‘of dealings between them. 

5. But if the receiving banker have treated the transmitting banker as 
owner of the transmitted paper, and had no notice to the contrary, and, 
upon the credit of such remittances, made or anticipated in the usual 
course of dealing between them, balances were from time to time suffered 
to remain in the hands of the transmitting and now failed banker, to be 
met by proceeds of such negotiable paper transmitted, then the receiving 
banker is entitled to retain the paper or its proceeds, against the banker 
sending it, for the balance of account due him, the receiving banker afore- 
said.— Ibid. 

One of the most important cases decided by the New York Court of 
Appeals is that of the Betmonr Brancu or tHE Strate Bank or Ouro rv. 
Hoge & Co., bankers of New York. The Court in this case has finally 
decided the following points : 
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When commercial paper is pledged by the apparent owner before it 
matures, as collateral security for advances, the pledgee in good faith is 
entitled to hold it for the amount of such advances, though it turns out 
afterward that the party making the pledge was a mere agent for the 
true owner, and that the transaction was a breach of duty to the prin- 
cipal. 

The title of one who for full value receives a transfer of negotiable 
paper before maturity, and without notice of any outstanding or antece- 
dent equities, is not subject to be defeated by proof that he might have 
obtained such notice by the exercise of active vigilance. 


The fact that paper is transferred by a corporation, to secure advances 
at a rate of interest exceeding seven per cent., does not tend to impeach 
the good faith of the transferee, such a contract being no longer illegal. 


Chapter 172 of the laws of 1850 operated pro tanto as a repeal of 
the statutes prohibiting usury, so far as they were applicable to stipula- 
tions for a rate of interest exceeding seven per cent., where a corporation 
is the borrower. 


Appeal from the decision of the General Term of the Superior Court 
of the City of New York, affirming a judgment in favor of the defendants 
on the verdict of a jury. 


The action was for the alleged conversion of four bills of exchange, 
amounting in the aggregate to about $14,000, and which were claimed 
to be the property of the plaintiff. The cause was tried before Judge 
Boswortn. A motion for a new trial was denied at Special Term, and 
the order was affirmed at the General Term. The case is reported in 7 
Bosworth, 543. 


The following are the leading facts proved on the trial : 


The plaintiffs were a corporation, under the laws of Ohio. They were 
correspondents of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company. The 
latter was also a corporation, under the laws of Ohio, and had an agency 
at New York, to whom they were in the habit of sending the negotiable 
paper pay able i in New York which had been taken by the plaintiffs in Ohio. 


Between the 29th April, 1857, and the 23d June of the same year, 
the plaintiffs inclosed by mail to the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, at New York, four acceptances of drafts made in Ohio, pay- 
able in New York, four months after date, respectively, for collection. 
The acceptances were the property of the plaintiffs, received by them in 
the course of their banking business, at Bridgeport, Ohio. ‘The bills 
were all drawn by one Samvet N. Pix, on persons in New York, payable 
four months after date, respectively, to his own order, and were indorsed 
as follows: “Samuet N. Pree pay E. Luptow, Esq., Cas., or order. 
Joun C. Tatman, Cas.” They were indorsed in blank, in every instance. 
Joun C. Taran was cashier of the plaintiffs’ bank at Bridgeport, Ohio. 
Epwin Luptow was cashier of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
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pany, at New York. Wirttam Hoce & Co., the defendants, were 
bankers in the city of New York. The acceptances were all received by 
the defendants, for loans and advances made by them, some thirty to 
ninety days before maturity. The defendants had been in the habit 
of dealing with the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company before 
LupLow was cashier, and continued dealing with them after he became 
cashier. 


The course of dealing between the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company and the Ohio banks, their correspondents, was, that the nego- 
tiable paper of the latter, payable in New York, was sent to the Ohio 
Life Insurance and Trust Company for collection. When any of them 
wanted money in New York before the transmitted paper fell due, the 
cashiers of the banks would write to the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, at New York, to have the paper put to their credit; the paper 
would then be placed to the credit of the bank, deducting discount. The 
paper thus credited had on it the same indorsement after as before it was 
so credited. 


The course of dealing between the defendants and the Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Company was this: Lup.ow, the cashier, would 
apply to the defendants for a loan, on satisfactory securities: the charac- 
ter of the securities was then understood between them. The cashier 
would then send a pass-book, with the securities, to the defendants ; they 
would inspect the face of the paper and indorsement, and then make 
the advance. As the paper on which the advances were made approached 
maturity, the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company would send the 
pass-book, with a view to have the notes, &c., returned. This was 
done, on the substitution of new securities or the payment of money by 
that company. 


The defendants supposed the acceptances to have belonged to the 
Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, and had no knowledge of any 
other person having any interest thercin. Lup.ow, the cashier of the Ohio 
Life and Trust Company, at or before the taking of the paper by the 
defendants, had stated to them that these banks wanted money, and were 
in the habit of leaning on the Ohio Life and Trust Company. 

On the 24th August, 1857, the Ohio Life and Trust Company failed. 
After the failure, the plaintiffs, on the 28th August, procured an order on 
the defendants to deliver up the securities in question, which they pre- 
sented to the defendants in New York, who refused to deliver them. 

The Ohio Life and Trust Company were still in debt to the defendants 
on these transactions, after giving them credit for all they had received 
from securities. 

The plaintiffs, during the trial, proposed to show that the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company was a needy borrower, at high rates of interest, 
exceeding the rate of seven per cent. per annum, and that the advances 
in question were usurions. This was excluded by the judge, on the 
defendants’ objection. The plaintiffs excepted to the decision. 

At the close of the evidence, the judge submitted to the jury the 
question, whether the defendants received the paper in good faith, and 
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for value advanced, without notice of any defect of title, or circumstance 
that should create suspicion ; if so, he held that the defendants were ep- 
titled to the verdict. 


The charge of the judge, and the exceptions thereto, and to his 
refusals to charge as requested, are stated in full in the report of the 
case in 7 Bosworth, 543. 


Epwarvs Pierrepont for the appellant. Daniet Lorp, for the re- 
spondents, 


Porter, J.—Upon the facts proved, it is manifest that the jury were 
right in finding that the defendants were bond fide holders of the paper 
in question. 


The instructions of the learned judge, on this branch of the case, 
were more favorable to the plaintiffs than the law would strictly justify, 
He gave them the benefit of the assumption that, though the defendants 
took the paper from the apparent owners for value, before it came due, 
and without notice of any defect in their title, the plaintiffs could reclaim 
the bills, if they proved the existence of circumstances which would 
have been likely to excite the suspicions of a cautious and vigilant pur- 
chaser. We cannot accept this as an accurate exposition of the rule 
applicable to the transfer of commercial paper, though it is in accordance 
with antecedent decisions in the Superior Court: Kenreen v. Parks, 2 
Sandf., 60; Prinete v. Putuuips, 5 Jd.,157; Danrortu v. Darr, 4 
Duer, 101. 

We had occasion to express our views on this question, in the case of 
Macee v. Bapaer, decided at the last December Term. One who, for 
full value, obtains from the apparent owner a transfer of negotiable 
paper before it matures, and who has no notice of any equities between 
the original parties, or of any defect in the title of the presumptive 
owner, is to be deemed a bond fide holder. He does not owe to the party 
who puts such paper in circulation the duty of active inquiry, to avert 
the imputation of bad faith. The rights of the holder are to be deter- 
mined by the simple test of honesty and good faith, and not by mere 
speculation as to his probable diligence or negligence. The authority 
mainly relied on, in the exceptional cases which have favored an oppo- 
site theory, is the decision in G11 v. Cunrtt, reported in 3 Barn. & Cress., 
466. The doctrine of that case has been repeatedly overruled, as well 
in the English as in the American courts; and it cannot be recognized as 
authority without sanctioning an unwise innovation in our system of 
commercial law : Goopman v. Harvey, 4 Adol. & Eill., 870; Bank or 
BencaL v. Facan, 7 Moore P. C., 61, 72; Rapnart v. Bank or 
Eneiann, 33 Eng. Law & Eq., 276; 2 Parsons on Bills, 272, 279; 
Worcester County Banx v. Dorcuester Bank, 10 Cush., 488; Brus 
v. Soripner, 11 Conn., 388; Goopman v. Stmonps, 20 How. U. S., 843; 
Banx or Pirrssure v. Near, 22 J/d., 96; Murray v. Larpner, 2 Wall 
U. S.,110, 113; Haut v, Wuison, 16 Barb., 550; Sremnarrt v. Boxer, 
34 Jd., 536; McWitiams v. Mason, 31 NV. Y., 294. 


The judge was right in rejecting the offer of the plaintiff to prove 
that thetadvances to the Trust Company, for which the paper was pledged, 
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were made on an agreement by the latter to pay a rate of interest ex- 
ceeding seven per cent. The proposed proof neither tended to show, 
that the defendants had notice that the acceptances were not the property 
of the company, nor that the transfer was made to secure the perform- 
ance of a usurious and illegal agreement. The Act of 1850 operated 
pro tanto as a repeal of the statutes prohibiting usury, so far as they 
were applicable to stipulations for a rate of interest exceeding seven per 
cent., where a corporation is the borrower. The contract which the 
plaintiff proposed to prove, between the Trust Company and the defend- 
ants, was one which the parties could lawfully make, and which it would 
have been the duty of the courts to enforce: Session Zaws 1850, ch. 
172, p. 334; Rosa v. Burrerrierp, 33 NV. Y., 665; Burrerwortn »v. 
O’Brien, 23 J/d., 275; Sournern Lire Insurance Co, v. Packer, 17 
Id., 51; Curtis v. Leavitt, 15 Jd., 85, 154, 229. 

The other questions raised by the exceptions were properly disposed 
of on the trial. 


The judgment should be affirmed. All the judges concurring, judg- 
ment aflirmed. 

The following cases are quoted in the preceding case. We give the 
decisions at some length, as matters of some importance. 


JOODMAN v. Harvey anp oTuERS, 4 Adolphus and Lillis, 870,—In 
giving notice of non-payment to the drawer of a foreign bill, resident 
abroad, it is sufficient to inform him that the bill has been protested, 
without sending a copy of the protest. In an action by the indorsee of 
a bill who has given value, if his title be disputed on the ground that his 
indorser obtained the discount of such bill in fraud of the right owner, 
the question for the jury is, whether the indorsee acted with good faith 
in taking the bill. The question whether or not he was guilty of gross 
negligence is improper. Gross negligence may be evidence of mala fides, 
but is not equivalent to it. 


RapHaEt v. Toe Bank or Enauann, 33 Eng. Law and Equity 
Repts., 276.—A party, taking a negotiable instrument bond fide and for 
full value, is entitled to recover on it, though it has been stolen, and he 
took it negligently. 

Where a money changer changed a bank-note which had been stolen, 
and the jury found that he gave full value for it, and took it bond fide, 
not having knowledge at the time that it had been stolen, but that he 
had the means of knowledge, if he had taken care of certain notices 
delivered to him, 

Held, that he was entitled to recover. 


Worcester County Banx v. Dorcuester anp Mitton Bank, 10 
Cushing Rept., 488.—It seems, that the holder of a bank bill, which has 
been stolen from the bank, need not prove how he came into possession 
of it, in order to recover against the bank. 


A party, taking a bank bill in good faith, may recover upon it, although 
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he be guilty of gross negligence in not ascertaining that it had been 
fraudulently put in circulation. 


Brusu AND oTHERS v. ScriBNER, 11 Connecticut Rept., 388.~ 
Where a promissory note, made by A, and indorsed in blank by B, was 
intrusted to C, who had no interest in it, to get it discounted, at the 
bank, for A’s benefit ; and C fraudulently delivered it to D, who, acting 
fairly and without knowledge of the fraud, received it in satisfaction and 
extinction of a pre-existing debt against C; in an action brought by D, 
against B, as indorser, it was held that D was a bond fide holder of the 
note, for a valuable consideration, and as such was entitled to recover, 


Where the verdict, in an action on contract, is in accordance with 
justice and the law of this State, a new trial will not be granted, to give 
the party the benefit of the law of another State, not particularly insisted 
on at the trial, though the contract was made, and the parties resided, in 
that State. enemas 

Goopman, in Error, v. Srmonps, 20 Howard U. S., 8343.—Where an 
accepted and indorsed bill of exchange was placed by the drawer, as col- 
lateral security for his own debt, in the hands of his creditor, and when 
the creditor came to sue the acceptor, the court instructed the jury, 
“that if such facts and circumstances were known to the plaintiff as 
caused him to suspect, or that would have caused one of ordinary pru- 
dence to suspect, that the drawer had no interest in the bill, and no 
authority to use the same for his own benefit, and by ordinary diligence 
he could have ascertained these facts,” then the jury would find for the 
defendant—this instruction was erroneous. 


The facts of the case examined, to ascertain whether or not there was 
sufficient evidence to go to the jury upon these points. 


This court again says, that a bond fide holder of a negotiable instru- 
ment for a valuable consideration, without notice of facts which impeach 
its validity between the antecedent parties, if he takes it under an in- 
dorsement made before the same becomes due, holds the title unaffected 
by these facts, and may recover thereon, although, as between the ante- 
cedent parties, the transaction may be without any legal validity. 


Where a party is in possession of a negotiable instrument, the pre- 
sumption is that he holds it for value, and the burden of proof is upon 
him who disputes it; an exception being where the defect appears on 
the face of the instrument. 


Tue Bank or Pitrssurcu v. Joun S. Neat anp Revsen E. Neat, 
22 Howard’s U. S. Rept., 96—A commercial house sent to a corre- 
spondent eight bills of exchange, four purporting to be the first and the 
other four the second of exchange, and the whole eight accepted on their 
face by that commercial house, and each of the four made payable to the 
order of their correspondent, but in blank as to the names of the draw- 
ers, and the address of the drawees, and as to date and amount, and time 
and place of payment. 


The correspondent filled up and had discounted the four which were 
the first of exchange, which were not involved in the present suit. 
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Two of the four of the second of exchange were filled up, varying from 
the others, not only in dates and amounts, but also as to time and place 
of payment. 

These bills were discounted by a bank without any knowledge what- 
ever that either had been perfected and filled up by the payee without 
authority, or of the circumstances under which they had been intrusted 
to his care, unless the words “second of exchange, first unpaid,” can be 
held to have that import. 


The effect of these words was a question of law, and not of fact for the 
jury. 

The bills described above were not parts of sets of bills of exchange. 
They were perfected, filled up, and negotiated, by the correspondent of 
the defendants, to whom the blank acceptances had been intrusted as 
single bills of exchange; and for the acts of their correspondent, in that 
behalf, the defendants are responsible to a bond fide holder for value, 
without notice that the acts were performed without authority. 

The case falls within the rule, that where one of two innocent parties 
must suffer, through the fraud or negligence of a third party, the loss 
shall fall upon him who gave the credit. 


Haut v. Witson, 16 Barbour Reports, 548.—Upon grounds of public 
policy, growing out of the commercial necessities and wants of the com- 
munity, a holder of negotiable paper may, under certain circumstances, 


recover upon it, notwithstanding any defect or infirmity in the title of 
the person from whom he derived it, even though such person may have 
acquired it by fraud, theft or robbery. 


But to entitle the holder of negotiable securities which have been 
obtained and put in circulation fraudulently, feloniously, or without con- 
sideration, to the benefit of this rule, he must have become such holder 
in good faith, for a full and fair consideration, in the usual course of 
business, and without notice of the defect or infirmity in the title. 


W made a promissory note for $120, payable to U or bearer. The 
note was never delivered, but was placed by the maker in his desk as a 
place of deposit, whence it was stolen by B, a laborer in his employ, 
and was by him transferred to one Bigelow for $115. Before the note 
became due, Bigelow transferred it to the plaintiff. Held, that the 
plaintiff cou!d not recover thereon, the note never having had a legal 
inception for want of a delivery, the transfer to Bigelow being void for 
usury, and the note not having been taken by him bond fide for a full and 
fair consideration, and in the usual course of his business. 

A promissory note has no legal inception or vitality until it is delivered 
to some person as evidence of a subsisting debt. 

Where a note is not a perfect or available security in the hands of the 
holder, the discounting or purchase of the same at a greater discount 
than the legal rate renders the transaction usurious and the note void, 
and this notwithstanding the transaction is in form a purchase of the note 
of a person other than the maker, who represents it to be a business 
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note and valid in his hands, and whether the party transferring has 
authority to do so, or the transfer is tortious. 

The ignorance of the person discounting the paper, that it is unavail- 
able in the hands of the party offering it for discount, will not affect the 
question. 


If the note is invalid in the hands of the seller, the maker can avail 
himself of the defence of usury in the negotiation of the note, and the 
defence will be complete upon establishing the fact that it was transferred 
at a discount greater than that allowed by law. 


Burrerwortnu, Receiver, éc., v. O’Brien, 23 New York Rept., 275.— 
The statute (ch. 172 of 1850) to prohibit corporations from interposing 
the defence of usury deprives them of the right to recover back money 
paid by them in excess of legal interest. 


Murray v. Larpner, 2 Wallace Rept., 110.—Coupon bonds of the 
ordinary kind, payable to bearer, pass by delivery. And a purchaser of 
them, in good faith, is unaffected by want of title in the vendor. The 
burden of proof, on a question of such faith, lies on the party who assails 
the possession, Gitt v. Cusrrr (3 Barnewall & Cresswell, 466), denied; 
Goopman v. Harvey (4 Adolphus & Ellis, 870), approved; Goopman ». 
Simonps (20 Howard, 343), affirmed. 


Bank or Benecat v. Macteop, 7 Moore P. C., 35.—The payee of 
promissory notes of the East India Company, by a power of attorney, 
authorized his agents at Calcutta to “sell, indorse and assign” the notes. 
These notes were transferable by indorsement payable to bearer. The 
agents, in their character of private bankers, borrowed money of the 
Bank of Bengal, offering as security these promissory notes. The bank 
made the advance, and the agents indorsed the notes, such indorsement 
purporting to be as attorney for their principal, and deposited them with 
the bank by way of collateral security for their personal liability, at the 
same time authorizing the bank, in default of payment, to sell the notes 
in reimbursement of the advances. The agents afterward became in- 
solvent, and, default having been made in payment, the bank sold the 
notes and realized the amount of their loan. 

Held, That the indorsement of the notes by the agents of the payee 
to the bank was within the scope of the authority g given to them by the 
power of attorney, and that the payee could not recover in detinue against 
the bank. 

The rule laid down in the cases of Grit v. Cunrrr (3 B. & C., 466) and 
Down v. Hautine (4 B. & C., 330), that the negligence of a party taking 
a negotiable instrument fixes him with the defective title of the party 
passing it, observed upon, and those cases declared to be no longer law. 

This court will not entertain a purely technical objection to a party's 
right of action, which has not been made in the court below. 

Upon the reversal of the judgment of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, 
finding for the plaintiff, this court, in the circumstances of the constitu- 
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tion of the Supreme Court, directed a verdict to be entered for the 
defendants instead of awarding a venire de novo, 


Sremnart v. Boxer anv oTueErs, 34 Barbour Rept., 436.—The old 
established rule of law, that the holder of bills, bank notes, &c., can give 
a title w hich he does not possess, to a person taking them bond Jide for 
value, is not to be qualified by treating it as essential that the person 
heal take them with due care and caution, except so far as the want of 
such care and caution may affect the bond fides and honesty of the trans- 
action. 

Where a bailee, with whom bank notes were deposited by the owner, 
transferred and delivered to a third person in payment of his own debt, 
without authority: Held, That in an action against the latter by the 
owner, to recover the value of the notes, it was erroneous for the judge 
to charge the jury that a person receiving money in good faith, where 
there were no suspicious circumstances attending the receipt, is not bound 
to inquire into the title of the party for whom he received it, although it 
might have been stolen or acquired in a dishonest way. 


Maus V. V. Rosa v. Joun Burrerrie.p anv oTHERs, 33 Wew York 
Rep., 665.—Where, upon a loan of money to a corporation, the defence 
of usury is unavailing to the corporation, it is also unavailing to its sureties. 

Where a railroad company, in this State, gave its promissory note for 
the payment of $15,000, with twelve per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. Held, That, in an action upon such note, the sureties there- 
upon could not interpose the defence of usury. 

That by the statute of 1850 (chap. 172), the contracts of corporations 
borrowing money, and agreeing to pay more than seven per cent. interest, 
are legal and binding upon them; and that the guarantors of such con- 
tracts were liable upon their contracts of guaranty. 


Sovurnern Lire Insurance & Trust Company v, Packer & Pren- 
tice, 17 New York Rep., 51.—The act (chap. 172 of 1850) “to 
prohibit corporations from interposing the defence of usury ” is retro- 
spective in its operation, and applies to foreign corporations litigating in 
the courts of this State. 


James H. Mc Witu1ams v. Joun M. Mason, 31 New York Rep., 294. 
—Where the maker of a promissory note, by falsely representing that 
the payee is to advance to him the money thereon, procures a third party 
to guarantee the same, the payee taking such note in good faith, and for 
value, may enforce the guaranty. 

The law imposes the loss upon the party who, by his misplaced confi 
dence, has enabled another, on the faith of his obligation, to obtain money 
or property from an innocent third party. 


Curtis AND oTHERS v. Leavitt, 15 New York Rep., 9.—Associations, 
neorporated under the act to authorize the business of banking, have 
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capacity to borrow money, as incidental to the banking business and to 
the powers expressly granted. 

Whenever a corporation can lawfully contract a debt for borrowed 
money, or otherwise, in the course of its business, it can give a time en- 
gagement to pay the debt, and such engagement may be in any 
form which does not come within the prohibition of some particular 
statute. 

The restraining laws of this State (1 R. S., 712), so far as they pro- 
hibit persons and corporations from issuing notes, dc., upon loan or for 
circulation as money, without special authority of law, are still in force; 
but special authority of law to issue such notes is given to banking asso- 
ciations, by the general act of 1838, upon the conditions, however, of 
securing and having them countersigned as therein specified. Without 
performing those conditions, circulating notes, or obligations of any kind, 
intended or calculated to circulate as money, cannot be issued. 

sut there is nothing in the restraining laws, or the general act of 1838, 
to interfere with the incidental powers of corporations, whether banking 
or not, or of banking associations, to create and issue the evidence of a 
debt lawfully contracted, provided the obligation or assurance is not de- 
signed for circulating as currency or adapted to that purpose. 


The receiver of a corporation, appointed under the statute, “concern- 
ing proceedings against corporations in equity” (2 FR. S., 463, 464, 
§§ 39-41), is the immediate representative of the corporation, taking as 
such the corporate title of its property, and being subject to the corpo- 
rate disabilities. 

Such a receiver, therefore, since the statute of 1850 (chap. 172), pro 
viding that “no corporation shall hereafter interpose the defence of 
usury,” cannot set up that defence in any stage of a cause, not even at 
the final hearing, although such defence was alleged in pleading, and was 
established by proofs, before the act was passed. 

That statute is in effect a repeal of the usury laws of this State, so 
far as the contracts of corporations are concerned. Per Comstock, 
J. P., 85. 

If the creditor of a corporation can, in any case, since that statute 
set up usury in its contracts, this can only be done where he alleges usury 
in his own name and right, and not where he is forced to make the alle- 
gation through the corporation or its receiver. Per Szxpen, J. P., 254. 

The statute of 1850 is retrospective in its operations upon the con- 
tracts of corporations ; and, per Brown, J. (citing the authorities), it is 
no objection to a statute, repealing a penal enactment, that it does so 
operate. 

The maxim, “void in part, void in toto,” expresses no general princi- 
ple of law. On the contrary, the general rule is, that the good shall 
stand, although mixed with the bad. The exceptions are: First. When 
a statute expressly declares a whole deed or contract void, on account of 
some unlawful provision in it. Second. When there is some pervading 
vice which infects all parts of the agreement, as fraud, for example, so 
that no separation can be made. Per Comstock, J. P., 96. 





Savings Banks. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


Tue extinction of a large number of State banks, throughout the coun- 
try, has given rise to a general system of savings banks, in various States, 
to be incorporated under a general law, without the privilege of circula- 
tion, These are already in operation at Chillicothe, Kansas City, Paris, 
Platte City, Plattsburg, Savannah, St. Genevieve, Weston, and other places 
in the State of Missouri ; in Carlisle, Owensboro’, Harrodsburg, Somer- 
set, and other places in Kentucky; the Clark County Savings Associa- 
tion, at Enterprise, Miss. Two bills are pending before the ‘Legislature 
of Illinois, which‘ we submit to our readers as new plans for institutions 
somewhat similar to the above. 


The tendency of legislation at present isto create moneyed institutions, 
or mere deposit banks, with moderate capitals, and without the dangerous 
element of circulation. 


A BILL FOR AN ACT INCORPORATING “‘ THE CHICAGO SECURE DEPOSITORY 
COMPANY.” 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly, That John B. Rice, Mayor of Chicago, 


Walter Kimball, City Comptroller, Chicago; C. C. Chase, John G. 
Gindele, Board of Public Works, David A. Gage, Proprietor Sherman 
House, A. D. Titsworth, N. 8. Davis, Edward Eames, George W. Per- 
kins, U. P. Harris, Chief Fire Department, J. Rehm, Chief of Police, 
James B. Bradwell, Jesse M. Allen, Charles I. Reed, Lyman Trumbull, 
U. 8. Senator, Thomas Drummond, Judge U.S. District Court, N. B. 
Judd, Member of Congress, John W entworth, ‘Member of Congress ; 
Wm. H. Bradley, Clerk U. S. Court; John M. Wilson, Wm. L. Church, 
Thomas J. Kinsella, George Schneider, Samuel Hoard, John C. Dore, 
Pres. Board of Trade; John F. Beaty, J. H. Dole, W. F. Coolbaugh, 
Pres. Clearing House "Association ; A. C. Badger, D. J. Lake, George 
A. Ives, Samuel M. Nickerson, Pres. Nat. Bank; J. A. Ellis, Pres. 
Second Nat. Bank; James H. Bowen, Pres. Third. Nat. Bank; Amos 
T. Hall, Treas. Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R.; Ira Holmes, J. 
M. W. Jones, Charles L. Wilson, Josiah Lombard, Pres, Nat. Bank; A. 
}). Reed, Pres, Nat. Bank; T. S. Dobbins, Jos. M. Medill, Ed. Chicas go 
Tribune, ee. Ee Westfall, M. D. Buchanan, Cashier ; W. H. Brown, 
Pres, Nat. Bank; C. B. Blair, D. Blakely, J. Young Scammon, Pres. Nat. 
Bank; P. L. Yoe, S. A. Smith, Pres. Trust Co.; W. E. Doggett, C. G. 
Hammond, W. F. Storey, Ed. Chicago Times ; George Sturges, C. T. 
Wheeler, Fred. Becker, J. H. Dunham, John V. Farwell, Mark Kim- 
ball, A. C. Hessing, Ed. German paper; Erland Carson, H. D. Colvin, 
1.8, orl Isaac R. Diller, J. C. Fargo, Am. Express Co.; ; L. B. Sid- 
way, R. B. Mason, John B. Drake, Prop. Tremont House; G. W. 
Cass, I. M. Avery, George Armonr, Edward Hempstead, William 
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McKindley, E. B. McCagg, B. W. Raymond, R. M. Hough, John L, 
Hancock, S. T. Atwater, John Tyrrell, Merrill Ladd, Ira Y. Munn, 
George M. Pullman, J. B. Turner, Pres, City R. R.; J. R. Jones, 
Pres. City R. R.; Wm. H. Ovington, Hugh T. Dickey, Pres. Gas Co,; 
E. B. Ward, Rolling Mill; Charles Knickerbocker, E. H. Sheldon, 
George L. Dunlap, E. B. Phillips, Charles W. Durant, Wm. B. Ogden, 
George P. Lee, Francis A. Hoffman, James F. Joy, H. Hitchcock, J. H. 
Whitman, J. M. Douglas, Pres. Ill. Cen. R. R.; W. K. Ackerman, H. G. 
Loomis, Walter M. Phillips, H. C. Wentworth, Jacob Bunn, Edward 
Barbour, Potter Palmer, or any other persons, who shall, under the 
provisions of this act, not less in number than one hundred, become 
stockholders in said Company, be and they are hereby created a body 
politic under the corporate name of “The Chicago Secure Depository 
Company,” with its location in the City of Chicago, County of Cook, 
State of Illinois, with the power and for the purposes hereinafter in this 
bill named. 


Src. 2. The capital stock of said Company shall not be less than the 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars, to be divided into shares of 
one hundred dollars each. Upon the subscription and payment by the 
persons herein named, or any other persons as provided in the first sec- 
tion of this act, of the whole amount of said capital stock of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, a meeting of the Stockholders shall be called by 
ten days’ publication of a notice of said meeting in one of the daily 
newspapers printed and published in the City of Chicago, stating the 
time and place of such meeting, for the purpose of electing Directors of 
said Company. At such meeting there shall be elected not less than nine 
nor more than twelve Directors of said Company, whose terms of office 
shall be regulated by said Board of Directors, the term of office not to 
exceed, in any one case, four years, and a portion of whom shall hold 
office during one year only, so that there shall be an election of a portion 
of the Directors of said Company each and every year. Each share of stock 
shall at all elections be entitled to one vote, either in person or by proxy. 


Sec. 3. Upon the election of such Directors, they shall proceed to the 
election of the officers of said Company, which officers shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, and such officers and 
employés as the said Board of Directors may deem necessary. The 
said Board of Directors shall also make and establish rules and by-laws 
for said company. 


Sec. 4. The capital stock of said Company shall be used and appro- 
priated in the following manner: 

First—A sum sufficient for the purchase of a lot or lots of ground in 
the City of Chicago, and the erection of a building thereon, and appur- 
tenances suitable for the purposes of the business of said Company. 

Second—The balance thereafter remaining to be invested and kept, 
and continued invested in United States registered bonds. 


Src. 5. The said company shall have power to receive, upon special 
deposit, plate, bullion, valuables, jewels, bonds, and other valuable papers, 
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for safe keeping; and may also, as the said Board of Directors may 
determine, receive money in packages, but as special deposits only. The 
receipts issued by said company, for property received by them for safe 
keeping, may be for storage merely, in which case it shall be liable only 
as bailee, or for insurance, in which case it shall be liable as insurer, as 
may be agreed upon at the time of deposit. The said Company shall be 
allowed to fix and determine, by its Board of Directors, rates and charges 
for storage, and shall also, in addition to the rates and charges for stor- 
age, be entitled to fix, determine, and collect rates and charges for insur- 
ance of such property as may be deposited with it for safe keeping, and 
for which it gives receipts for insurance. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of said Board of Directors to appoint and 
keep constantly employed, night and day, a competent and sufficient 
police force for the protection of the property deposited with said Com- 
pany; and that every safe or vault containing such property shall be at 
all times, day and night, under the special charge and protection of at 
least two of said police force. 


Sec. 7. That the State Auditor, the Comptroller of the City of Chicago, 
and the President of the Associated Banks and Bankers of the City of 
Chicago, shall be ex-officio an Examining Committee, whose duty it shall 
be to make at least four unannounced examinations each year of the busi- 
ness affairs of said company, and all matters connected therewith, and to 
report by publication, in one or more daily newspapers printed and pub- 
lished in the City of Chicago, the results of each said examinations so 
made by them. In making such examinations, said committee shall have 
free access to all the books, papers, and vouchers of said Company. The 
members of said committee shall receive an amount not exceeding ten 
dollars a day for each day occupied by such examination, which shall be 
paid by said Company. 

Src. 8, Each of the Directors of said Company shall, during his term 
of office, be a stockholder in said company to the amount of at least 
five thousand dollars, Each of the stockholders in said Company shall 
be liable for the debts and liabilities of said corporation, to an amount 
additional equal to the amount of stock held by him. No sales or trans- 
fers of stock shall be made so as to relieve any stockholder from liability 
under this section, unless thirty days’ notice be given of such transfer and 
sale by publication of the fact in one of the daily newspapers printed and 
published in the City of Chicago. And such liability shall not cease or 
determine until the lapse of said thirty days. 


Sec. 9. The Board of Directors shall cause to be published, once in 
each year, in one of the daily newspapers printed and published in the 
City of Chicago, a list of the stockholders of said Company, showing the 
amount of stock held and owned by each of said stockholders. 

Sec. 10. The said Company is expressly prohibited from making 
advances or loaning money upon the security of any deposits made with 
it under the provision of this act. 

Sec. 11. The said Company may be organized at any time within two 
years after the passage of this act. 

49 
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Sec. 12. This act shall be deemed a public act, and shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its passage. 


This bill has passed to a third reading in the Senate, and will probably 
become a law; if so, the institution will be organized in Chicago, and 
will command the confidence and patronage of the people of Illinois and 
the Southwest. 


A BILL FOR AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A SYSTEM OF SAVINGS BANKS, 


Before the Legislature of Illinois. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly, That any number of persons, not less 
than five, may associate themselves together to establish a bank to 
receive money on deposit and trust, and become incorporated upon the 
terms and conditions and subject to the liabilities prescribed by this 
act and any amendments hereafter made; but the aggregate amount of 
the capital stock of such association shall not be less than twenty-five 
thousand dollars and not exceeding five hundred thousand dollars, 


Sec. 2. Such persons under their hands and seals shall make a certifi- 
eate which shall specify— 


First—The name assumed to distinguish such association, and to be 
used in its dealings, and the number of directors. 


Second—The place where the business is to be carried on, designating 
the particular city, town, or village. 

Third—The amount of capital stock and the number of shares into 
which the same shall be divided. 

Fourth—The names and residences of the shareholders and the num- 
ber of shares held by each respectively. 


Fifth—The period at which such association shall commence and 
terminate ; which certificate shall be acknowledged and be recorded in 
the office of the recorder of the county where the office of such associa- 
tion shall be established, and a copy thereof shall be filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State and the Auditor of State ; and upon the recording 
of which certificate the persons or association of persons shall become a 
body politic and corporate, by the name assumed as aforesaid, for and 
during the time fixed in the certificate, and by such name shall have 
power to make contracts, to grant and receive, to sue and be sued, to 
plead and be impleaded, in all courts and places wherein legal or judicial 
proceedings may be had; to have and use a common seal, and alter 
the same at pleasure; to have, hold, use, and enjoy property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, with the rents, issues, and profits thereof; and to exercise 
all other powers conferred by this act; and all grants or conveyances of 
real estate shall be under the seal of the corporation, signed by the pre- 
sident, and countersigned by the cashier. 

Src. 3. A copy of the certificate required by the preceding section, duly 
certified by the clerk of the circuit court of the county, or the Secretary 
of State, may be used as evidence in all courts and places against any 
such association, or any other person for or against whom any such evi- 
dence may be necessary on any civil or criminal trial. 
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Sec. 4. Such association shall have power to receive deposits of money 
from all persons, including minors or married women, and may also 
accept and execute all trusts which may be committed to it by any 
person, or by order of any court, and may use and improve the same by 
investments in bonds or other securities, or loans at any rate of interest 
not exceeding that allowed by law, and may remit money by draft or 
otherwise, for their depositors, to any other place or country, but shall 
not engage in a general or commercial banking or exchange business, 
and shall confine its operations strictly to the receipt, care, and invest- 
ment of savings, deposit, and trust funds, 

Sec. 5. The said corporation shall have power to purchase and hold such 
real estate as may be necessary for the transaction of its business, and to 
take and hold any real estate as security for, and in payment of, loans 
and debts due or to become due to the corporation, and to purchase 
real and personal estate at any sale, to enforce its securities, or the pay- 
ment of debts due, made by virtue of any process, mortgage, or deed of 
trust, and to hold or sell and convey the same. 


Sec. 6. The business of such corporation shall be conducted by a board 
of not less than five directors, to be elected annually by the stockholders, 
who shall hold their offices until their successors are elected and qualified. 
The directors shall be stockholders and residents of the county. Each 
share of stock shall be entitled to one vote, and may be cast in person or 
by proxy. The board of directors shall elect a president and cashier, 
and such other officers and agents may be appointed or employed as 
said corporation or its officers may see proper. 

Sec. 7. The shares of stock shall be deemed personal property, subject to 
taxation, and shall be transferable on the books of the association, in 
accordance with the rules of the corporation. In case the capital stock 
shall be impaired by losses, the stockholders shall be assessed by the 
directors within thirty days, pro rata, according to the amount of stock 
held, to make good any such deficiency. If any stockholder shall fail 
to pay such assessment within thirty days after notice thereof, his stock 
may be forfeited to the association, and re-issued and sold to other 
persons. 


Sec. 8. Before any such association shall commence business, the stock- 
holders shall pay the several amounts subscribed, in full, and the same 
shall be invested, subject to the approval of the Auditor, in a suitable 
building and apartments, in bonds of the United States, the State of 
Illinois, or of the county or city where the office of the corporation shall 
be located. And the said association shall also satisfy the Auditor of 
State that it has complied with the provisions of this act in making its 
organization, and that the capital stock has been paid and invested as 
aforesaid ; and the Auditor shall grant a certificate thereof, which shall 
be recorded in the offices of the clerk of the circuit court of the county, 


and of the Secretary of State, when it may be lawful to commence 
business. 


Sec. 9. The corporation shall invest at least one-third of its deposits in 
bonds of the United States, of the State of Illinois, or of the city or 
county where the office of the association is located. Deposits shall not 
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be received to an amount exceeding ten times the amount of the capital 
stock and accumulated surplus fund. The corporation may require sixty 
days’ notice to be given by the depositor of his intention to withdraw 
his deposit on interest; which provision shall be printed on every pass- 
book, receipt, or certificate issued. In making loans on real estate, the 
property shall be certified, under oath by three houscholders in the 
township, to be worth at least double the amount of the loan, and a 
certificate shall also be made by the counsel to the corporation, or 
some responsible and competent counsellor-at-law, that the title is 
perfects and the property is free from incumbrance. When these 
conditions are complied with, preference shall be given to laboring or 
working men, women, or clerks, who deposit with the association, and 
who desire to borrow money from the corporation to purchase or secure 
a home. 

Src. 10. Whenever default shall be made in the payment of any debt 
or liability contracted by the corporation, the stockholders shall be held 
individually responsible, pro rata, according to the shares of stock 
severally held by them; and such liability shall continue until three 
months after an assignment of the stock, and publication of a notice 
thereof in a newspaper published at the place where the office of the 
association is situated. 

Sec. 11. A report of the amount of capital stock, the deposits, the man- 
ner in which the same is invested, and the liabilities of the association, 
with a statement as to the condition of said corporation on the first day 
of July in each year, shall be filed with the Auditor of State on or before 
the fifteenth day of July in each year. The Auditor of State, by himself 
or deputy, may visit any such corporation and ascertain its condition, 
and for that purpose he may have access to all the books and papers of 
the company, and he may examine the officers under oath. The Auditor 
shall be entitled to five cents for each mile in going or returning, and ten 
dollars for each day occupied in such examination, which shall be paid 
by the corporation. 

Sec. 12. There may be established one such association in any one city 
or county town; but not to exceed one unless the population exceeds 
fifty thousand, and then not more than one for each fifty thousand 
inhabitants, provided, in places of fifty thousand inhabitants or more, the 
paid in capital shall be not less than fifty thousand dollars. 

Src. 13. All corporations, doing business as savings or trust institutions, 
shall file with the Auditor of State a statement of the amount of its 
savings and trust funds, and the manner in which they are invested, on 
the first day of July of each year, as provided by this act for associations 
organized under it. 

Sec. 14. It shall not be lawful for any individual or association in this 
State to advertise or put forth a sign as a trust company or savings bank, 
or institution for savings, unless authorized thereto by some lawful act 
or charter. Every violation of this section shall be punished by a fine 
of one hundred dollars for each day such offence shall be continued, to 
be sued for and recovered in the name of the people of the State of 
Illinois, for the use and benefit of the poor in such county. 
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Sec. 15. Whenever the Auditor shall ascertain and determine that any 
such corporation has violated the provisions of this act, or is not con- 
ducted in accordance therewith, it shall be his duty to commence pro- 
ceedings to procure a forfeiture of the franchises and privileges of said 
corporation. If the court shall decide that the information is sustained, 
it shall render judgment of ouster and order the affairs of the association 
to be wound up by the Auditor, or appoint a receiver for that purpose. 
The Auditor or receiver, as the case may be, shall receive such compen- 
sation as the court may allow. 

Sec. 16. It shall be the duty of the Auditor, before the first day of Sep- 
tember in each year, to cause to be printed, for the use of each member 
of the General Assembly, an abstract of the annual statements of all cor- 
porations doing business in this State as savings or trust institutions, the 
expense of which publication shall be assessed by the Auditor upon the 
said corporations in proportion to the capital stock of each. 

Sec. 17. This act shall take effect from and after its passage. 


This bill, with the amendments as noticed, has gone to a third reading 
in the House of Representatives, and it is probable that it will become a 
law. 





CURRENCY AND PRICES. 


THE RELATIONS OF A DEPRECIATED CURRENCY TO PRICES. 


Letter from George Walker, Esq., to Commissioner Wells. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to Mr. Wetts, the Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue, by Hon, Gzoree Wacker, formerly Bank 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, and more recently Special Agent of the 
United States Treasury in Europe: 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Vov. 26, 1866. 


To Hon. David Wells, Special Commissioner of the Revenue : 

Sir: In a visit which I made with you in October to the coal and iron 
districts of Pennsylvania, you will remember that our attention was drawn 
to the high price of labor, and to the disadvantageous terms on which the 
manufacturers of iron are now obliged to compete with their foreign 
rivals, I then expressed the opinion that much of the embarrassment 
suffered grew out of the depreciated character of the currency, and that 
aremedy, commensurate with the evil, was not to be found in a mere 
readjustment of the tariff, although it was to that quarter only that the 
parties affected generally looked for relief. 

I have since, at your request, given the subject further consideration, 
and I find my first impressions strengthened, and am satisfied that the 
condition of the iron masters of Pennsylvania is in this regard no worse 
than that of every domestic producer who has to meet a foreign com- 
petition. 
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Let me explain my views by stating one of the cases presented to us 
at Pittsburgh. A leading firm in that city, manufacturers of hoop iron, 
were lately ‘applied to by a cotton factor of New Orleans, to name a price 
at which they would lay down, in the latter city, a thousand tons of iron 
for hooping cotton bales, a use to which it has lately been applied j in 
place of cordage. After careful estimates, they n: amed the price of 61 
cents a pound, and this, they told me, left no margin for profit, but was 
the prime cost to them. Their correspondent replied that he could get 
English iron, of the same quality, delivered to him at 5,8 cents a 
pound currency, the price of gold: being 145. Competition with such 
a price was, of course, impossible, and an advance of the tariff was 
demanded as the only remedy. I admitted the necessity for relief, 
believing, as I do, in a fair protection to home industry, but I suggested 
whether the root of the evil did not lie in the fact that, at 145, gold is a 
cheaper currency to the Englishman than paper money is to us; and that 
the true remedy was to be found in steadily contracting the currency to 
the specie standard. 


It is very difficult to fix the terms of competition between producers 
using different kinds of currency. While the money by which each 
measures the cost of his product is the same, it is easy to arrive at the 
difference between their outlays, and to measure the advantage which 
one. may have over the other, and if that difference is found to be in 
favor of the foreigner, it is easy to determine the rate of duty which will 
give the home producer a fair protection. But where the currencies are 
not the same, and especially where they are not habitually exchanged 
one against the other, it is extremely difficult to arrive at the intrinsic 
superiority which one producer may enjoy over the other, by reason of 
having a cheaper control of the elements of production. j -recisely that 
difficulty now exists in the competition between the producers of the 
United States and those of Europe. In Europe, gold and silver, or paper 
money convertible into those metals at par, constitute the only currency, 
while in this country we are now using only inconvertible paper. 


Gold is actually demonetized in fact and in idea, and has become 
merchandise. It is no longer money in fact, because it is used as such 
in so small a fraction of our exchanges as to constitute no appreciable 
part of the circulating medium. By the people it is used only to pay 
customs duties, and by the Government interest on the Federal bonds. 
The great volume of ‘home industry is operated wholly by paper, and 
both producer and consumer alike measure prices in the paper standard 
of the country. Nor is gold any longer money even in idea, because after 
it rose to 200 the people parted company with it, and prices have risen 
and fallen with scarcely any reference to the market price of gold. When 
I speak of prices, I refer to commodities, and not to the shares or securi- 
ties dealt in on the stock exchange. 


The importer of foreign merchandise who has to buy in gold is the 
only party who looks at the price of gold, when he fixes the price at 
which he can afford to sell his goods. If we had been paying heavy 
balances abroad, such a divorce of business from the precious metals 
could not have taken place, but, fortunately or unfortunately, the exports 
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of the country in cotton and five-twenty bonds have enabled us generally 
to meet our vast importations, and have caused exchange to rule in our 
favor. . 


Gold, being thus driven out of use as money, has become one of the 
cheapest commodities on the market. Ceasing to be currency, it is sub- 
ject to the ordinary laws of supply and dem: ind, and the demand being 
light, the price of it has fallen to a point much below the average of 
other prices. If an attempt were to be made to-morrow to resume specie 
payments, gold would quickly rise to 200 or upward, for it would then 
resume its dominant use as money, and the true relation of value between 
it and the conventional money of the United States would be at once 
apparent. But, until such resumption is attempted, the volume of direct 
exchanges between gold and paper is too inconsiderable to afford any 
direct test of the value of the paper. 


Nearly a hundred millions of gold has accumulated in the Treasury, 
and the influx from the Pacific is constant. Thus influenced, the price 
has fallen ten per cent. within a week. There is a glut of the commodity 
gold, but that this glut is not of money is evident from the fact that 
interest rises, and the money market inclines to stringency rather than 
ease. 


If I have established the position that gold has ceased to be the mea- 
sure of prices in this country and is cheaper than most commodities, by 
reason of the small demand for it, it is next to be considered how prices 
have been affected by the paper currency of the country. I know that 
some admirers of the present currency maintain that it has produced no 
bad effect whatever, but has enhanced prices only by creating a healthy 
stimulus to business. The first effect of a sudden enlargement of the 
currency is undoubtedly to give great profits to the holders of certain 
kinds of property; for the expansive influence does not immediately 
spread itself oqe ally over all values. Thus the holder of manufactured 
products may I valize a great advance over their cost in a solid currency, 
and by investing the proceeds in real estate, for example, which is the 
last species of investment to feel the effects of an excessive currency, he 
may be really enriched. In this way greater wealth has actually accrued 
to some people of this country than ‘would have fallen to them if we had 
adhered to specie payments, This fact has led to the impression that an 
unlimited currency is a profitable thing. But the advantage was only 
transient, while the resulting evils are deep and permanent, and whatever 
benefit did accrue was reaped by the few at the expense of the many. 


I am quite aware that the influence of a sudden enlargement of a 
metallic currency on prices is much less than it was expeeted to be when 
California and Australia first poured their golden harvest into the lap of 
nations. Cuevatrer and Coppen in 1859 anticipated a great decline in 
the value of gold, but Srantey Jevons demonstrated in 1863 that the 
alvance of prices by which the decline of gold is measured had not 
exceeded 15 per cent. So Tooke, in his later life, reversing his -earlier 
judgment, was of the opinion that the volume of the currency had not 
much to do with prices. But it must be remembered that all these 
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writers spoke only of the influence of metallic currencies, or of paper 
money convertible into gold at the will of the holder. 


Gold is the product of labor, and its value depends as much on its 
cost as on its utility. Its quality of diffusiveness is so great as to pre- 
vent any excess of it remaining long in one country. Like water, 
it tends always to flow into and fill the empty places. Thus CHevauier 
shows that a great portion of the new gold was for vears absorbed into 
the currency of France in substitution for silver, while Dr. Les estab- 
lishes with equal clearness that the drain of silver to India was due, not 
as generally supposed to the barbarons spirit of hoarding, but to the 
efforts of a half-civilized people of one hundred and eighty millions, who 
had hitherto dealt with each other by ruder instruments of exchange, to 
create for themselves a European currency. 


There can be no doubt whatever, that irredeemable paper money, pro- 
duced without labor, and bearing a purely artificial valuation, must en- 
hance prices if issued in excess “of the natural demand for a medium of 
exchange, even though it is in full credit and secured by the property as 
well as the honor of the nation. It is not so much a question of quality 
as of quantity. It is equally clear that the fact of excessive issue must, 
after due allowance has been made for all other measurable influences, 
be determined by the price of commodities and labor. This results from 
the fact that money is the only expression of its own value, whether it 
be money of gold” or money of paper. The Confederate dollar was still 
a dollar after it had ceased to have any fixed value in exchange for other 
things, and its worthlessness was made apparent only by the prodigious 
prices which other things commanded in it. 


If we would ascertain, then, whether the currency is now depreciated, 
we must compare the prices of to-day with those w vhich ruled before the 
war. The price of labor, or, still better, the cost of laborers’ living, 
covers nearly the whole necessary ground of inquiry, since it includes 
all articles of prime necessity—food, clothing, house-rent, and fuel. 
Take, then, as an illustration, the cost of labor at Pittsburgh. The 
manufacturers of hoop iron, already spoken of, told us that they now 
employ about the same number of hands, of the same efficiency and 
doing the same work, as in 1860; that their fortnightly pay-roll in 1860 
varied from $3,200 to $3,600 ; that it is now from $10,200 to $10,600, an 
advance of 220 per cent. Now, what has caused the wages of the iron- 
worker at Pittsburgh to be more than trebled? It is mainly because it 
costs him so much more to live ; and in this country the wages of labor 
eannot fall below the cost of living without driving the under- -paid work- 
men to sparser sections of the country. To some extent, we were told, 
there is a scarcity of skilled labor at Pittsburgh, as there is in other 
localities, the war ‘having diverted industry into new channels, as well as 
diminished the number of skilled workmen; but that this is not the 
moving cause of this advance in wages is made probable by the fact that 
in the same neighborhood, and in other employments, unskilled labor has 
experienced an “advance only less considerable. The miners employed 
by the Westmoreland Coal Company (the largest producers of bitumi- 
nous coal in Pennsylvania) were pa tid before the war 31 cents per ton for 
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getting out the coal; now they are paid 75 cents—an advance of 140 
per cent., and this when more miners are seeking work than find it. 


The prices for labor are probably in excess of the average advance of 
wages throughout the country, which, upon the most reliable statistics, 
has been estimated at only 70 or 80 per cent.; but it is fully ascertained 
that the cost of living has advanced not less than 100 per cent., and if 
the laborer in any locality is receiving less than this, it will be found, on 
examination, that he lives less comfortably than before, and that his 
deposit in the savings bank has been withdrawn, Food, clothing, house- 
rents, fuel, are all a hundred per cent. higher, take the country ‘through, 
than they were in the average of former. years. But the grain crops of 
the country are ample, and not less, it is said, per capita of the popula- 
tion, than formerly. Some decline there may be in the supply of meat, 
but the late rapid fall in the price of provisions would indicate that the 
deficiency has been greatly exaggerated. Other articles of food will not 
fall below the average quantity of former years. As to clothing, it is 
true that cottons are dear from a diminished supply of the staple, but 
woollens are, on the other hand, over-abundant, and wool is hardly above 
the old gold prices. Yet the tailor and the clothier have not discovered 
it, or, if discovered, the secret has been shrewdly kept from their custom- 
ers. Coal was never cheaper at the mines than now. It is dear only 
after it has been subjected to the cost of labor and of transportation. 
There is a scarcity of rentable dwellings in the great cities, but the growth 
of population is not such as to have “much outgrow n the supply, if the 
whole country is considered. Why the country districts are deserted 
and the cities thronged, is a phase of the subject to which I shall advert 
hereafter. 

Considering carefully all these elements, do they account for the high 
cost of the laborer’s ‘living, and for the high rate of his wages? I do 
not think they do, but believe that, after all these influences shall have 
received due allowance, there will still remain a large percentage to be 
accounted for. This percentage will leave the cost of living 80 or 90 
per cent, above its old standards. The sole and sufficient explanation is 
that every thing is measured in a depreciated currency. Intrinsically it 
does not cost the laborer more to live than it did in 1860, but it takes 
more dollars of paper to express that cost than it used to take dollars of 
gold. 

Now, if the course of reasoning which I have pursued be inverted, and 
we compare the volume of existing currency and the amount of the pro- 
duction of the country with the currency and production of years prior 
to 1860, we shall be led to expect the rise of prices which we actually 
find to exist. Before the war, the whole currency consisted of bank notes ; 
for gold, though held by the banks as a redemption fund, and used in set- 
tling bal: ances at the clearing-house, and in dealings with the Government, 
formed no part of the domestic circulation. The volume of bank notes 
never exceeded $215,000,000, and, if the West had enjoyed a redemption 
system like that of New England, it need never have gone so high, Nor 
did the amount of currency increase rapidly with the dev clopment of 
business, The rapidity of communication between distant sections, the 
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use of the express and the telegraph, and the economizing influence of 
bank accounts and .of the clearing-house, have gone far to neutralize the 
demands of a growing business for a circulating medium. So remarka- 
bly has this economy been realized in Great Britain (a country of small 
extent it is true, compared with ours), that it was recently el: aimed, in 
the House of Commons, by Mr. Hussarp, a Director of the Bank of 
England, that it requires no more currency to do the business now than 
it did twenty years ago, when the business was only half as great. Yet, 
in the face of this economic law, and of our own experience, we have 
gone from a redeemable currency of two hundred millions to an irre- 
deemable currency of more than seven hundred millions, Make what- 
ever allowance you can justify for shortened credits, increase of cash 
transactions, stimulated industry and the settlement of new territories, 
and compare as closely as you can the relative production of the two 
periods, and you cannot: resist the conclusion that there is now more 
than double the circulating medium which would be required to do the 
same business on a specie basis, and this being conceded, it irresistibly 
follows that prices must have risen, from that cause alone, to double their 
natural standard. 


The bearing of these facts on the industry of the country is this: The 
Pittsburgh iron master is paying double prices for all that enters into the 
cost of his production, and to do a living business he must get double 
prices in return. But at this point the foreigner steps in and undersells 
him, because the cost of production in Europe, with an unchanged cur- 
rency, has not advanced, and, after paying a heavy duty, he can still afford 
to sell his merchandise here at a currency price considerably below the 
cost of the American article, because with the currency received he can 
buy gold, or bills of exchange, at a price much below the average prices 
of those articles which enter into the cost of American production, 
With this gold he repeats the process of cheap production (for it is the 
currency of his country), and the unequal competition is renewed. 


Thus it is that the low price of gold operates as a bounty to the foreign 

manufacturer, and while it occupies its present abnormal position in this 
country, cheapened in price because deprived of that function which gives 
it its greatest value elsewhere, this bounty must continue. The remedy 
usually suggested is, to advance the tariff; but this, though perfectly jus- 
tifiable where the difference of cost grows out of the intrinsic advantages 
which the foreigner derives from cheaper capital and labor, is a most 
unstable and dangerous remedy where the evil is the consequence of a 
vitiated currency. When thus used, the tariff tends to aggravate and 
prolong a state of things from which to escape is the only safety. If the 
people of this country could be made to see that the present expanded 
currency is not a blessing, but a curse; that it is one of the most unequal 
and burdensome of taxes; that it gives undue value to capital as compared 
with labor, thus pressing ‘most heavily on the working classes, tending to 

make the rich richer and the poor poorer; that it stimulates speculation 
(which is gambling under a less offensive name) by turning the most 
active and ambitious men from the occupations of production to those of 
exchange, from mechanics and farmers into brokers and middlemen; that 
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it drives men from the country into the cities, in the hope of sudden 
wealth, and because it is thought more respectable to buy and to sell 
than to labor with the hands; that it subverts all true notions of value, 
and produces such constant fluctuations as to make honest industry in- 
secure of its rewards. If the people can be made to see all these evils, 
and will open their eyes to the enervating, demoralizing consequences, 
they will patiently and cheerfully submit to the temporary hardships 
which are involved in reducing this redundant currency to its normal 
proportion ; they will by all their influence strengthen the hands of Con- 
gress and of the Secret: ury of the Treasury, that the day must be hastened 
when this country shall again conduct its domestic and its foreign deal- 
ings on the basis of the only currency which can render trade secure— 
that of the precious metals. 


I address these considerations to you, Mr. Commissioner, because you 
have been intrusted with the responsible and delicate task of revising the 
tariff for the early consideration of Congress, and I earnestly desire that, 
in any legislation which they may adopt, Congress shall entertain correct 
views of the currency, believing, as I do, that all commercial legislation 
will be barren of good results unless there is a steady progress toward 
specie payments, By this I do not mean to advocate a rapid contraction, 
for the rate of progress must be determined by many complex considera- 
tions. The state of the unfunded debt is not to be disregarded, nor must 
the industry of the country be so hampered as to seriously diminish reve- 
nue or impair the national development. I am willing to leave specific 
measures to the wisdom of Congress and the Seeretary, if only the prin- 
ciple which I claim is steadily acted on, 

I am, sir, very faithfully yours, 
GrorGeE WALKER. 


M. Micne, Cnevatier, in a remarkable letter in the Journal des 
Debats, takes up the question of the coining of gold pieces in the mints 
of France, to which that newspaper had previously called attention. 
He states that for some years past the mints have turned out gold coins, 
which are almost always less than the legal weight, and that in this way 
the Government, which does the coining, makes a profit, which, though 
of no great importance, is unjustifiable. The law, he says, enacts that 
the gold piece of 20f. shall weigh 6 grammes 451 milligrammes, and 
contain 900 parts of pure gold to 100 of alloy. Owing, however, to 
the extreme difficulty of fabricating pieces exactly alike, the law allows 

each coin to be two milliemes more or less in weight, and to contain two 

parts less or two parts more of pure gold. This is called “ toleration.” 
The Government ought naturally, according to M. Micue, CuEvatier, 
to strive to get the exact weight and proportion, neither more nor less ; 
yet it takes, “he shows, advantage of the toleration allowed to give only 
the minimum weight and the minimum proportion of gold. It has been 
said, he added, that if the pieces exceeded the legal weight, private 
persons would have an interest in melting them down and getting them 
recoined ; but he shows that the operation for a kilogramme of coin 
would bring in 8f. 10c. and cost 6f. 70c., so that nobody would think of 
undertaking it—Zondon Economist. 
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THE NEW YORK GOLD ROOM. 


Tue editor of the Chicago Tribune recently visited the Gold Room in 
New York, and has written a description of it, which is the best and 
most interesting we have seen. We copy the material passages : 


THE GOLD ROOM A CURIOSITY. 


New York is the commercial focus of the continent, and the Gold 
Room is the focus of New York. In a little courtyard surrounded by 
four walls, and closed in with a roof, having a circuitous passage-way 
from Broad Street, may be witnessed, at any hour of the day, and six 
days in the week, a scene which has not its likeness in earth or heaven, 
Whether its parallel can be found in hell, I will not undertake to say, 
Perhaps it can, but this much I consider certain, that the New York 
Gold Room is to- day the greatest curiosity in the world. 

Imagine a rat-pit in full blast, with twenty or thirty men ranged 
around the rat tragedy, each with a canine under his arm, all yelling 
and howling at once, and you have as good a comparison as can be 
found, in the outside world, of the aspect of the Gold Room as it strikes 
the beholder on his first entrance. The furniture of the room is 
extremely simple. It consists of two iron railings and an “ indicator.” 
The first railing is a circle, about four feet high and ten feet in diameter, 
placed exactly in the centre of the room. In the interior, which repre- 
sents the space devoted to rat-killing in similar establishments, is a mar- 
ble Cupid throwing up a jet of pure Croton. 


“ LAME DUCKS.” 


The other railing is a semi-circle twenty or thirty feet from the central 
one. This outer rail fences off the “lame ducks” and “dead beats” 
—men who have been famous at the rat-pit, but have since been 
“cleaned out.” Being unable to settle their “ differences,” they are 
not allowed to come inside. Solvency is the first essential of the Gold 
Room. Nothing bogus is allowed to interfere with the serious business 
in hand. Nevertheless, these “lame ducks” and “ dead beats” cannot 
keep away from the place. Day after day they come and range them- 
selves along their iron grating, and look over at the rat-pit ‘with the 
strangest expression of intelligent vacancy and longing despair that can 
be found this side of purgatory. They seem to be a “part of the furni- 
ture of the room. While I was there I did not see one of them move 
or speak, and when they winked it was with much the same spirit that 
an owl at mid-day lowers the film over his eyes, and hoists it again. 
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THE ‘‘ INDICATOR.” 


The “indicator,” which is the third piece of furniture in the room 
(or the fourth, if we count the “ dead beats”), is a piece of mechanism 
to show the changes in the market. It is something like an old fash- 
joned New England clock, seven or eight feet high, with an open space 
at the top disclosing three figures and a fraction, as 114}, at which the 
market stood when I entered. The figures being movable, a slight manip- 
ulation will manifest any change in the market. Connected with the “ in- 
dicator ” is a plain desk, with a book on it, in which are recorded all the 
movements of the “indicator,” with the hour and minute at which each 
movement takes place. The floor of the establishment is rather a pave- 
ment, with circular steps or terraces rising from the centre to the cir- 
cumference. “Neat but not gaudy” is the general aspect of the 
premises. Of course such an institution could not exist without a tele- 
graph office. Accordingly we find one, communicating with the Gold 
Room by a row of windows, through which dispatches are constantly 
passing. 


THE SHOUTING. 


Having given the external appearance of the concern, we now come 
to business. Three things seem to be in demand—lungs, note books, 
and pencils. Wow-wow-wow-wow-wow, yah-yah-yah-yah-yah, from 
twenty or thirty throats, around the pit, all at once, going from morning 
till night, from Monday till Saturday—is what presents itself to the ear 
of the beholder. The voices of the gentry around the circle are for the 
most part tenor?, with now and then a falsetto and a basso. I shall not 
soon forget a basso profundo in the ring, who drew his breath at regular 
intervals, and announced his desires with a seriousness truly remarkable. 
He was a thick-set man, with capacious chest, shaggy head, keen eyes, 
and rusty whiskers, which curved upward from his inferior maxillary 
bone in the most determined manner. He cocked his head on one side, 
thrust his chin as far over the railing as possible, and made himself 
heard every time. He put in his B flat in regular cadences, like the 
trombone performer in a mill-pond of a summer evening, drowning for 
the moment all the fiddles in the frog community—or like the double- 
bass crashes in the overture to Tannhauser, which, by the way, might 
pass for “Gold Room Potpourri,” without the alteration of a single 
note. 


BUSINESS, 


Among the faces constantly swinging around the circle there is a 
marked preponderance of Israelites. But they do not by any means 
monopolize the business. There are young Yankees here, apparently 
not more than twenty-one years of age, with downy cheeks and shrewd 
eyes, wow-wowing and yah-yahing at each other across the railing, and 
whisking their pencils with phonographic velocity. You see no smiles 
in this ring. Many of the operators are smoking, but they have no time 
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for conundrums. Commencing betimes in the morning, they must buy 
and sell gold enough before night to pay for Chicago twice over. Put- 
ting the purchases and sales together, they will not unfrequently amount 
to $100,000,000. In a few cases only is the gold actually delivered, 
Balances are settled with gold certificates. The existing method of 
settling the business of the day is by giving checks—each man drawing 
a check for each purchase, or receiving one for each sale. But they are 
not satisfied with the slow-coach method of doing business. They must 
needs have a gold clearing-house, where the whole business of the room 
can be thrown into a hopper, and the “difference” ground out at one 
turn of the wheel. This project is now on foot; it will, of course, facili- 
tate business very much, 

But what does it all amount to? I had almost said that the Gold 
Room regulates all the prices in the United States. It does not regulate, 
but it records them. The Gold Room is itself regulated by the outside 
world. Each movement of the “indicator” is the resultant of all the 
forces at work in America, Europe, Asia, and Australia, which can possi- 
bly affect the value of United States currency or United States bonds, 
It follows that the operators in the Gold Room should be, at the same 
time, the best informed and the most intelligent business men in the 
country. They must not only have the best and latest information, but 
they must be able to determine instantly what is the effect of any given 
fact which may come to their knowledge. They must be able to resolve 
the most complicated problems in mental arithmetic without a moment’s 
hesitation. 


SPECULATION, 


If the Secretary of the Treasury has decided upon a certain measure 
of financial policy, or the President upon a certain measure of foreign 
policy ; if there is a short corn crop, or a Fenian rebellion, or a trouble in 
Europe, or a heavy immigration, or a great oil discovery, or a change in 
the tariff, or any thing else which can affect the currency or the public 
credit, they must be able to melt down the mass and weigh the product 
instantly. This is the work of omniscience, and of course no man can 
do it. Nor can the whole Gold Room do it accurately at all times. 
Now and then the price will run up wildly upon a given state of facts, 
and run down again as rapidly when it is discovered that the facts are 
not having the effect which was generally expected by the operators. 
They are pretty cool and accurate in their calculations, but the atmos- 
phere of the Gold Room almost inevitably perverts a man’s judgment, 
and brings him to grief in the long run, <A few days ago word came 
that President Johnson had sent a dispatch of five thousand words by 
the Atlantic cable to Paris. This was known in the Goid Room before 
the dispatch had gone out of the Washington telegraph office—perhaps 
before it left the State Department. Great was the pow-wow in the 
Gold Room. Gold rose from 140} to 143}. A western merchant, who 
happened to be there, turned the matter over in his mind, and concluded 
that it did not make much difference what kind of a dispatch Mr. Seward 
had sent to Europe. He reasoned that the people were not well enough 
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pleased with Andrew Johnson to follow him) into a foreign war, even if 
that were the purport of the dispatch. He called a broker to his side 
and authorized him to operate for a decline within three days, and made 
$4,000 by having at the moment a grain more of common sense, or a 
better acquaintance with the temper of the American people, than the 
average of the Gold Room. 


CONCLUSION, 


I remarked at the beginning that the Gold Room was a great curiosity, 
and that it furnished a remarkable illustration of the capabilities of the 
human mind. The proceedings of the Board of Stock Brokers have been 
often described as a bedlam in which all shout at once, and shout without 
ceasing, and yet transact business in the most expeditious and orderly 
manner. The Stock Board is provided with a moderator and two re- 
porters, thus having the semblance of parliamentary law for its govern- 
ment. The Gold Board has nothing of the kind. It is a ceaseless jangle, 
a whirlpool of voices, without order, without umpire, referee, or stake- 
holder. Yet, as it spins on, millions upon millions are bought and sold; 
the prices of all goods, wares, merchandise, produce, bonds, stocks, and 
property generally throughout the country are marked up or down, obe- 
diently to the inexorable “ indicator” of the Gold Room. 


T{ow these men can understand each other and avoid making mistakes 
isa mystery. In any large telegraph office in the country you will see 
twenty or thirty Morse instruments clicking together, and perhaps a 
House printing-machine adding its hop-skip-and-jump to the chorus. 
Each operator hears and understands his own instrument, even though 
he be ten feet from it, and he does not hear any other. I have often 
paused to admire the scene in a large telegraph office as a wonderful 
example of the perfectibility of the human ear; but in the Gold Room 
one must not only discern separate sounds in the midst of dense con- 
fusion, and record them accurately, but must have all his wits on the 
stretch at once, and yet preserve a perfect equilibrium of judgment. 


Now and then the noise flags, and almost ceases. While I was there, 
it ceased for a moment entirely. The smokers placidly puffed their blue 
wreaths upward, and the murmur of the little fountain became audible. 
In ten seconds bedlam had broken loose again, wilder than ever. “ Mar- 
ket excited,” said my friend, to whose politeness I was indebted for an 
introduction to the room; and almost immediately the “ indicator” rose 
from 141} to 1413. The idea that these twenty or thirty men were 
“the market,” and that, when they exchanged yells a trifle more vocifer- 
ous than usual, “the market was excited,” struck me as so droll that I 
laughed immoderately. It was nevertheless true, These men were the 
market, and the market was excited. Some spark of information had 
just come from some quarter of the globe, which warranted the opera- 
tors in believing that United States legal-tender notes were worth a frac- 
tion less than they were ten seconds before. The Gold Room is as sen- 
sitive to news as the “thermo-electric pile” to heat. 
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CLASSES OF OPERATORS. 


There are two classes of operators in the Gold Room—commission 
men and speculators. The former buy and sell for others. With them 
it is “heads I win, tails you lose.” Their commission is a certainty, 
and if they can resist the temptation to do a little on their private 
account, they make money. The speculators make none! Rich to-day, 
poor to-morrow, is the rule with them. Those who make money cannot 
get away. When a man makes a million in the Gold Room, it is as 
though he had swallowed a gallon of salt water at one draught to quench 
his thirst. He must have more. So he stays and loses it. If he loses 
more than he has, and cannot pay his differences, he must take his stand 
at the outer railing. Even then he cannot drag himself away from the 
place. The evil genius of gambling has possession of him. It holds him 
fast. “ Yonder,” said my companion, “is a young man who might have 
gone away with two millions of dollars. He was worth it once. He is 
now among the ‘dead beats,’ as poor as any of them. They have all 
been rich in their time.” I Jooked over to the dead-beat apartment and 
saw a youth whose cast of countenance might have inspired Tennyson 
to write The Lotus Haters. Such mild and melancholy eyes, such an ex- 
pression of fixed uncertainty and motionless unrest it would be hard to 
find save in the Gold Room or at a faro-table. Of the “ dead beats” 
generally it might be said : 


“Tn the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon, 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.” 


Applying to the Gold Room the rule of averages, it stands to reason 
that nobody should make money in the long run. Buying and selling 
gold produces no wealth. The miner in California brings gold into the 
world. Ie adds to the stock of a useful commodity. But the broker 
in the Gold Room adds nothing to it. Out of nothing nothing comes. 
But these men are not really buying and selling gold. Gold is the 
only stable thing going. It is in equilibrio, or so nearly thus, that 
its fluctuations take place only through periods of years. The men of 
the Gold Room are really buying and selling United States currency. Is 
any thing to be made, in the aggregate, out of this? Certainly not. Pa- 
per money, as Hawthorne somewhere says, is but the shadow of a shade. 
They might as well trade so many tons of moonshine—“ seller three”— 
as to stand there gambling in the paper promises of the Government. I 
speak of the transactions as a whole; of course somebody makes and some- 
body loses in nearly every transaction, Sometimes an operator will have 
a run of extraordinary luck, which in !uces him to believe that he knows 
it all. When he reaches this point he is gone! The idea of one’s in- 
fallibility is fatal in the Gold Room—or out of it, for that matter. 
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USES OF THE GOLD ROOM. 


To say that the Gold Room is not useful, would be altogether wrong. 
It is not only useful, but necessary. I should not wish any friend of 
mine to do much business in it, but it must be recognized as a necessity 
of the times. Its method of doing business was never invented by any- 
body. Men slid into it just as men slid into the practice of using gold 
and silver for money. It has been found that the work can be done more 
economically and expeditiously by the rat-pit mode than any other. If 
it could be done any faster, or any cheaper, by the operators standing 
on their heads, they would do so. 


If Young America is to be found in the Gold Room, Young America 
is to be found at the doorway. The Gold Room and the open Stock 
Board are in the same building. I noticed, when I entered from Broad 
Street, that a number of seedy individuals were buying and selling shares 
of Mariposa and Northwestern on the sidewalk. As I came out, a rag- 
ged boy, about eight years old, with a pencil and scrap of paper in his 
hand, plucked me by the coat, and exclaimed: “ Mithter, how’th quick- 
thilver ?” The precocious operator thought I had come out of the Stock 
Board. Surely, I thought, here is the commercial focus of the conti- 
nent, 


Losses ON StocKs.—The following table will show the decrease in value upon 
a few of the leading Stocks since Jannary 2, 1867: 


Decrease in 
Jan, 2. Feb, 2. market value, 


Atlantic Mail peat «e+. $860,000 
Pacific Mail i jeiera +--+. 4,600,000 

2,500,000 
Fort Wayne wai eon 847,000 
Erie, common eae «+e 2,650,000 
Michigan Southern Saale simere 910,000 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. os'em -++ 540,000 
North-western, common ee coos 1,300,000 
North-western, preferred ares coos 2,210,040 
Cleveland and Toledo er sada 300,000 
Rock Island , cae  aess 520,000 


I rN 55.5. dios 6,6.os 5:3 picid arpiavwaio a soni oainke uur $ 19,237,000 
Delaware and Hudson Coal 1,000,000 
Cumberland Coal.... 2,500,000 
Wilkesbarre Coal 375,000 
oe ee A re Pisco soeseeueiceeeeaeee 250,000 
Western Union Telegraph....... OA Nee PE RT A 1,250,000 
Quicksilver Mining Co........c.ccccee SibiS abla ialdis marae pe otaderores ghalacaier 700,000 
PE PN io sdns ccc crsesnatoascssesenes Siva a Maadaeces ee 500,000 
Uitte DIV AMEIRE CO 6. . 5 5.65 0 6:6:0:60.0:0:00005010 ide naaeaaanan amaaiaen 1,000,000 


Total 19 Stocks assis lic vasib ieee a $ 24,812,000 


This difference of market values gives an idea of the extent of the collective loss 
to what is known as “the street,’ and why speculation for an advance halts. Erie 
and Cumberland show a loss of about $5,000,000. In this period there has been 
a large advance in Government stocks of all issues, and a steady rise in Bank shares 
and Railway mortgages, the whole movement showing a disposition on the part of 
people to put money where it can draw “certain interest,” instead of leaving it 
where it takes the risks attendant on the “ownership” of railways and unprofitable 
mines. 

50 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Nationat Bayxs.—The following is the joint resolution adopted by 
Congress, March, 1867, in relation to National banking associations: 


Resolved, That in all cases where a National bank has paid or may 
pay in excess of what may be, or has been found due from said bank 
on account of the duty required to be paid to the Treasurer of the 
United States, the bank so having paid or paying such excess of duty 
may state an account therefor, which, on being certified by the Treasurer 
of the United States, and found correct by the First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, shall be refunded in the ordinary manner by warrant on the 
Treasury. 


Tue Banx Tax.—In accordance with the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in regard to the taxation of stockholders of the 
banks of New York, upon personal property, the banks have concluded 
to pay the tax without further litigation. In 1863 and 1864 the banks 
paid, under protest, the sum of $2,000,000 on the capital stock of Govern- 
ment Bonds. In 1866 an assessment was made upon stockholders in 
accordance with an act of the Legislature, which prescribed a mode of 
assessment by which all bank property should be reached by the sharers 
of its stock; real estate, when forming a part of the capital, to be charged 
separately. The Tax Commissioners decided that, excluding real estate, 
mortgages, &c., the taxable stock should amount to about seventy million 
dollars. The banks, with some exceptions, declined to recognize the tax 
as legal, and went into the Courts. Previous to the announcement of 
the decision of the Supreme Court, four banks, it is said—the Bank of 
New York, the People’s Bank, the Bull’s Head Bank, and the Marine 
Bank—and possibly one or two others, made the required payments on 
behalf of their stockholders. There is now a general movement among 
the banks to comply with the decision. By the 15th of the present month 
three per cent. will be added to all taxes unpaid. The repayments of 
the taxes decided to be collected in error will be made in part in pur- 
suance of the ordinance adopted by the Board of Supervisors and 
approved by the Mayor Jan. 7, 1867, which authorizes the Comptroller 
to issue bonds to thirty-four different banks whose claims have been 
approved ; the aggregate amount to be paid them exceeds $1,500,000. 
The Comptroller will issue the bonds in accordance with the ordinance as 
soon as the bonds can be printed—say about’ the Ist of February. The 
stockholders in the New York banks number about twenty-five thousand, 
and they live not only in all parts of the United States, but in Europe, 
particularly Germany. The decision of the Court has no reference to the 
Insurance companies, 


Nartionat Banx Act.—Some of the New England banks are in the 
habit of refusing to lend their surplus funds in their own neighbor- 
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hood, at 6 per cent., which is the legal rate in New England. The 
banks prefer to send their funds for investment in Wall Street, where 
they can get 7 per cent. for call loans, and where they occasionally buy 
very good paper at 8 and 12 per cent. The following letter shows that 
this practice, as also that of opening branch banks, is forbidden by the 
banking law, as interpreted by the Department: " 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
OFFIcEe oF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


Section eighth of the National Currency Act confers upon National 
banks “all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the 
business of banking, by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt,” and closes with 
this provision : “ And its natural business shall be transacted at an office 
or banking-house located in the place specified in its organization certifi- 
cate.” 

As the law confers no authority upon a National bank to establish a 
branch, or to carry on the business of banking at any other place than 
the one where it is located, it must follow that all such banking at other 
points is irregular, and in violation of section eight of the law. 


Such banking is also in violation of the provision of section thirty, 
which restricts National banks to the same rate of discount or interest 
allowed by law in the several States where they may be located. 

National banks have no authority conferred on them to “discount or 
negotiate notes,” otherwise than under the restrictions of the thirtieth 
section of the law ; therefore, “a New York National bank ” is not author- 
ized to “ buy commercial paper in the open market at a rate greater than 
seven per cent.” 

Very respectfully, 
H. R. Hutsurp, 
Deputy and Acting Comptroller. 


The section of the act on which the foregoing opinion is founded 
reads as follows : 


Section 30. And be it further enacted, That every association may 
take, receive, reserve and charge on any loan or discount made, or upon 
any note, bill of exchange, or other evidence of debt, interest at the rate 
allowed by the laws of the State or Territory where the bank is located, 
and no more, except that where, by the laws of any State, a different 
rate is limited for banks of issue organized under State laws, the banks 
so limited shall be allowed for associations organized in any such State 
under this act. And when no rate is fixed by the laws of the State or 
Territory, the bank may take, receive, reserve or charge a rate not ex- 
ceeding seven per centum, and such interest may be taken in advance, 
reckoning the days for which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt 
has to run. And the knowingly taking, receiving, reserving or chargin 
a rate of interest greater than the aforesaid, shall be held and adjaiged 
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a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, or other evidence 
of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon. 


And in case a greater rate of interest has been paid, the person or 
persons paying the same, or their legal representatives, may recover 
back, in any action of debt, twice the amount of interest thus paid, from 
the association taking or receiving the same. Provided that such ac- 
tion is commenced within two years from the time the usurious trans- 
action occurred. But the purchase, discount, or sale of a bond fide 
bill of exchange, payable at another place than the place of such pur- 
chase, discount or sale, at not more than the current rate of exchange 
for such drafts, in addition to the interest, shall not be considered as 
taking or receiving a greater rate of interest. 





NATIONAL BANK TAXATION. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA, SUCCESSORS TO KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


Omana, Nebraska, January 17, 1867. 


J. U. Orvis, Esq., Sec. Hz. Com. Nat. Banks, Ninth Nat. Bank, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir :—The City of Omaha and Douglas County (this county) 
have taxed this bank upon the whole amount of its capital, $100,000, 
while we have more than our capital invested in United States Bonds. 
Can the tax be legally enforced under the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court? The tax is not levied upon the shareholders, but directly 
upon the Bank. 

In addition to giving us an answer, we should be obliged to you 
for an answer to the following : 

If the tax cannot be collected as above, could it be levied and collected 
of the shareholders personally, no regard being paid to the investment 
in Bonds. 

And if it can and should be so collected of the shareholders, can the 
Bank then also be taxed as a corporation upon the excess of capital over 
Bonds, if there were such an excess ? 

If you can give an authoritative answer to the above questions, I think 
it would be of great advantage to other banks situated as we are, if you 
published the replies in the Bankers’ Magazine, 

Yours truly, 
H. W. Yarss, Acting Cash. 


REPLY. 
New Yorks, 49, Watt Srreet, Jan. 28, 1867. 


Dear Sir :—I have examined the questions presented in the letter of 
Mr. Yates, Cashier, &c., and proceed to answer them : 
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1. The tax levied upon the capital in bulk and not upon the shares is 
invalid under the decisions of the Supreme Court. 


2. If, however, the tax be laid upon the shareholders, and the rate be 
the same or no greater than is laid upon other investments of moneyed 
capital, and no greater than is laid upon State banks, it is valid. And 
it can be collected from the shareholders without deducting the invest- 
ment in United States Bonds. 


3. In my opinion no tax can be laid upon the capital of the National 
banks in bulk by the States, although a deduction should be made for 
investments in United States securities. 

Yours truly, 
Ws. M. Evarrs. 
J. U. Orvis, Esq., 
Sec. and Treas., &c., &e. 


New NationaL Banxs.—No. 1666.—The Cleveland National Bank, Cleveland, 
Bradley County, Tenn. President, WittiamM B. Reynoups; Cashier, Davin C. 
McALLEN. Capital, $100,000. 


No. 1667.—The State National Bank of St. Joseph, Buchanan County, Missouri. 
President, LeonipAS M. Lawson; Cashier, A. M. Saxton. Capital, $100,000. 


THE NEw York GOLD ExcHANGE BANK.—This new institution, organized under 
the banking laws of the State of New York, with a capital of $500,000, all paid in, 
has commenced operations as a clearing house for dealers in gold, at No. 58, Broad- 
way, in pursuance of a plan adopted by a committee of the New York Gold 
Exchange, which has received the approval of a majority of the active members of 
the Exchange. 


The Bark will receive the accounts of members and others who conform to its 
rules and regulations. 

Unless otherwise expressed, all contracts in gold will be settled at the Bank. 
For every contract, orders on the Bank will be exchanged by the contracting parties. 
Each order must have a two cent Government check stamp attached. 

The dealer will make a s‘atement in the prescribed form of all orders of the other 
dealers which he holds, and send the statement, properly balanced and signed, with 
the orders, to the Bank before twelve and a half P. M. 


Dealers must be present personally, or by authorized clerk, in the Bank at one 
and a half p. M., to settle balances. 

Balances due the Bank, if in currency, must be paid by certified checks, if in 
gold, by certified checks of the Bank of New York or United States Gold Certifi- 
cates. All checks or certificates must be drawn or indorsed, ‘Deposit in Bank of 
New York for credit of New York Gold Exchange Bank,” either in writing or by 
stamp. The Bank will pay balances due to the dealers, both for currency and gold, 
in its checks to their order, on the Bank of New York. If the statement of a dealer 
is not in the Bank by twelve and three-quarters P. M., or if his balance due the 
Bank should not be paid by one and three-quarters P. M., the dealer will be con- 
sidered to have failed for the purposes of the Bank, and his privileges will be sus- 
pended. Dealers, who have entered amounts due from him or to him on their state- 
ments, will be held responsible for the same, and must immediately make good the 
amounts in default. 
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Penalties —For failure to be present in the Bank with statement at twelve and a 
half P. M., or with balances at one and a half p. M., $25. For every error in state- 
ments or orders, or in paying balances, $5. 

The charge for receiving or delivering gold shall be at the rate of 1 cent, after 
January 1st, 1867, in currency for every $1,000 in gold. 

Each dealer must have a properly duthorized clerk in the Bank from twelve and 
a half p. m., until the balances are paid, to receive notice of any errors. 

Dealers (in case they have no transactions) must send a statement at the usual 
time, marked “ No orders.” 

Orders and statements must be filled up with a fair and legible hand-writing, 
and should not be folded. They must be signed by the dealer or his authorized 
clerk, whose signatures must be entered in the signature book of the bank. 

To facilitate the examination of the accounts, each dealer will have a designated 
number, which will be placed on his orders and statements. 

Members of the Gold Exchange, who wish to become dealers with the bank, will 
call at No. 58, Broadway, Room No. 5, on or after Dec. Ist, 1866, between 10 A. m., 
and 3 Pp. M., and sign the signature book. The Bank will send to the dealers, before 
commencing business, a sufficient number of blanks for their use. 


Directors.—GEORGE WoOTHERSPOON, of Wotherspoon & Co.; CHARLES H. Warp, 
of Ward & Co.; James H. Benenict, of Lockwood & Co.; J. S. SauzapE, of Wins- 
low, Lanier & Co.; P. M. Myers, of P. M. Myers & Co.; A. W. Duock, of H. G. 
Marquand & Dimock; C. Greve, of Myers & Greve; H. C. TANNER, of Tanner & 
Co.; J. F. UNDERHILL, of Underhill & Haven; GrorGEe Puipps, of Gentil & Phipps; 
H. M. BENEDICT. 

H. M. Benepict, President; C. H. Warp, Vice-President; Jacos RUSSELL, Cashier. 


Michigan.—tThe firm of Waite & Loomis, Lapeer, Mich., is dissolved by the 
death of Mr. Loomis. 


Ypstlanti.—The banking firm of E. & F. P. Bocarpvus, at Ypsilanti, is dissolved, 
their business and interest being transferred to the First National Bank of that 
place. 


CircuLARS.—Messrs. SATTERLEE & Co. issue monthly a letter sheet circular, 
showing the current quotations of bank and insurance shares and public securities 
generally, at New York. This circular is distributed, gratis, to banks and bankers, 
and will be found a valuable reference sheet by capitalists at a distance. 


Foreign.—Messrs. L. P. Morton & Co., bankers and foreign bill drawers, 30, 
Broad street, issue a letter sheet circular every Saturday, in French and English, for 
transmission to their correspondents and friends. 


New York Stock Boarp, January, 1867, No. 10, Broap STREET. 
President, Wm. Alexander Smith; Vice-President, M. A. Wheelock; Second Vice- 
President, A. H. Dyett; Secretary, Geo. H. Brodhead; Assistant Secretary, John M. 
Munro; Treasurer, D. C. Hays; Roll-Keeper, E. A. Shipman. 
Admission Fee to Board, $3,000. 
Annual Dues, not less than $50. 


New York Open Boarp, January, 1867. Broap StTrREev. 


President, Samuel B. Hard; 1st Vice-President, George Henriques; 2d Vice- 
President, Henry S. Marlor; Secretary, A. V. B. Van Dyck; Assistant Secretary, 
Edmund F. Goodwin; Treasurer, William M. Parks; Roll-Keeper, William B. Bishops. 


Admission Fee to Board, $2,000. 
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New York Gotp Boarp, January, 1867. Broap STREET. 

President, H. M. Benedict; lst Vice-President, T. A. Hoyt; 2d Vice-President, 
Townsend Cox; Secretary, Jos. W. Moses; ‘Treasurer, Theodore Gentil; Roll- 
Keeper, J. C. Mersereau. 

Admission Fee to the Board, $1,000. 
Annual Dues, $25. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Abstract of Quarterly Reports of the National Banking Associations of the United 
States, showing their condition April, July and October, 1866, and January, 1867. 


Resources. April, 1866. July, 1866. Oct., 1866. Jan., 1867. 


Loans and discounts $ 525,955,516 .. $548,216,206 .. $601,238S808 .. $608,411,902 
Overdrafts 2,125,009 .. Siw Cs 2,008,695 .. 
Real estate, &c. 15,895,564 . 16,728,533 .. 17,122,117. 18,861,138 
Expense account, 4,927,599 .. 8,030,439 .. 5,298,375 .. 2,795,322 
Premiums ol 2,238,516 .. 2,398,862 .. 2,490,891 .. 2,852,945 
Cash items 105,490,619 .. 96,077,134 .. 103,676,647 .. 101,330,984 
Due from National Banks... 87,564,329 .. 96,692,483 .. 107,597,858 .. 92,492,446 
Due from other banks. 18,682,345 .. 13,982,22 es 12,186,549 .. 12,981,445 
Bonds for circulation $15,850,300 .. 326,383,350 .. 331,703,200 .. 389,180,700 
Other U. 8. bonds..... -» 125,625,750 .. 121,152,950 .. 94,954,150 .. 88,940,000 
Bills of other banks 18,279,816 .. 17,866,722 .. 17,437,699... 20,381,726 
18,854,881 .. 12,627,016... 8,170,835 . 16,634,972 
193,542,749 .. 201,408,853 .. 205,770,641 .. 186,511,927 
Stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 17,879,788 .. 17,565,911 .. 15,887,490... 15,072,788 


$ 1,442,407,731 $ 1,476,241,878 $ 1,525,498,955 $ 1,506,448,245 


Liabilities. April, 1866. July, 1866. Oct., 1866. Jan., 1867. 
Capital stock paid in $ 409,273,534 .. $414,170,493 .. $415,278,969 .. $419,779,739 
Surplus fund............ ... 44,687,810 .. 50,151,991... 53,359,277... 59,967,222 
National bank notes 248,886,282 .. 267,753,678 .. 280,129,558 .. 291,093,294 
State bank notes............ 83,800,865 .. 9,902,038 .. 9,748,025... 6,961,499 
Individual deposits 530,283,241 .. 533,290,265 .. 563,510,570 .. 555,179,944 
United States deposits 29,150,729... 86,038,185... 80,420,819 . 27,225,663 
To U. S. disbursing officers. . ‘a 8,066,892 .. 2,979,955 .. 2,275,385 
Dividends unpaid 4,451,708 .. oe oe 
Due to National banks 89,067,501 .. 96,496,726 .. 110,531,957 .. 92,755,561 
21,841,641 .. 25,945,586 .. 26,951,498 .. 24,322,614 
30,964,422 .. 29,295,526 ‘ $2,583,328 .. 26,887,324 
40,494 


$ 1,476,151,874 $ 1,525,493,856 $ 1,506,448,245 


Bank Reserve.—The ruling of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
with regard to the holding of compound interest notes, is intended to 
apply to such notes only as were issued under the Act of June 30, 1864. 
Compounds issued under the Act of March 3, 1863, ave a good reserve 
Sor circulation as well as for deposits. 
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Tax on Broxers’ Sates.—One of the most successful modifications 
effected by the Act of July 13, 1866, has been that which substituted, in 
place of a general tax on the sales of stock brokers of one-twentieth of 
one per cent., payable monthly, a tax of one one-hundredth of one per 
cent., payable by means of stamps affixed to the bill or memorandum 
of each sale; a heavy penalty being provided for the delivery or recep- 
tion of any bill or memorandum of such sale without the necessary 
stamps affixed. The law, as it formerly stood, was a source of constant 
trouble, vexation, and litigation between the Government and _ the 
brokers, while the tax in itself was so oppressive as to induce a very gen- 
eral evasion of it, and consequent loss to the revenue. The Commis. 
sioner is now happy to report that the operation of the present law is 
most satisfactory; that its provisions are all but universally complied 
with; while the indications are, that although the tax has been reduced 
from one-twentieth to one one-hundredth of one per cent., the revenue 
from this source, so far from being diminished, is likely to be considera- 
bly increased.— Com. Wells’ Report. 


Payment For AND Arrixinc or Stamps—Penatties.—The law 
does not designate which of the parties to an instrument shall furnish 
the necessary stamp, nor does the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
assume to determine that it shall be supplied by one party rather than 
by another; but if an instrument subject to stamp duty is issued with- 
out having the necessary stamps affixed thereto, it cannot be recorded, 
or admitted, or used as evidence in any court, until a legal stamp or 
stamps, denoting the amount of tax, shall have been affixed as prescribed 
by law, and the person who thus issues it is liable to a penalty, if he 
omits the stamps with an intent to evade the provisions of the internal 
revenue act. 


Savines Banks anp Provipent Instirutions—Divinenp Tax.—The 
undistributed earnings of Provident Institutions, Savings Banks, Savings 
Funds, and Savings Institutions, having no capital stock, and doing no 
other business than receiving deposits, to be loaned, or invested for the 
sole benefit of the parties making such deposits, without profit or com- 
pensation to the association or company, fall within the proviso to sec- 
tion 120, of the act in force (162 of Compilation), and are exempt from 
dividend tax. Although the entire amount of annual or semi-annnal 
interest may not be paid to the depositors or credited upon their several 
accounts at the time the dividend is declared, it will eventually be dis- 
posed of in this manner, and the depositors alone will receive the bene- 
tit of the business. 


Wasuineton.—In the Supreme Court, February 18, the following 
decisions were rendered : 

Tuompson, plaintiff in error, v. Bowiz. In error to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Alabama.—Mr. Justice Davis delivered the 
opinion of the Court in this case, reversing the judgment below and 
remanding the cause, with instructions to award a venire facias de novo. 
The action was on promissory notes of Hon. Tuomas F. Bowie, of Mary- 
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land, and the defence was that the notes were given for a gaming consid- 
eration. 

Among other evidence, the defendant being unable directly to prove 
his allegation, the Court permitted proof that on the date of the notes 
the defendant was drunk, and when drunk he was addicted to gaming, 
and that the payee of the notes was the keeper of a gambling house in 
Washington, where the notes were made at that time. The verdict was 
for the defendant, and the plaintiff appealed to this Court, where it is 
held that such evidence should not have been admitted. Mr. Justice 
Grier dissents, holding that the defence was one of alleg<:! fraud im 
obtaining the notes, and that such evidence was admissible 1.1 that view 
of the case. 


Nationa, Bank Taxes.—By a return just made to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it appears that the total amount of Federal 
taxes paid by the National banks during the year 1866 was ¢ 8,069,938, 
of which $5,145,401 was for taxes on circulation and deposits, and 
$2,824,537 for taxes on dividends, surplus, &c. In addition to this they 
paid $7,849,451 in State taxes, making a total of $15,169,359. It 
therefore appears that while the Government pays the banks nearly 
twenty millions per annum in coin as interest on the bonds deposited as 
a basis of circulation, the banks pay in taxes to the Treasury only ei: lit 
millions in currency, showing a very considerable balance in favor of the 
banks. To expect the immediate abolition of this heavy subsidy to 
these institutions would, however, be to court disappointment. Their 
political influence at Washington is already very great, and the subject 
will doubtless be long agitated before National bank notes are swept out 
of existence and legal tender notes issued in their stead; but, neverthe- 
less, the sooner it is done the better for the people, who are taxed to pay 
this subsidy of nearly twenty millions a year in gold. 


Gains or A Bank anp Depvctions or Losses.—In determining the 
amount of the taxable gains of a bank, only such losses as have been 
ascertained and settled during the period covered by the return should 
be deducted. yak 

The business of each six months should stand by itself; a loss that is 
first ascertained in July should not be deducted from the earnings of the 
six months next preceding July 1st. 


Divivenps Deciarep 1n Coix.—When a bank declares a dividend 
in coined money, it should be reduced to its value in legal tender cur- 
rency at the time when, and the place where, the dividend is declared 
payable, and the tax should be assessed upon the currency value thus 
ascertained. 

Banx Capitan Investep 1n Rest Estate.—The particular manner 
in which the capital of a bank is invested does not affect the taxation 
of the same. Banking capital, invested in real estate or otherwise, 
should be inserted in the monthly returns of capital, and a tax should be 
paid thereon. 


Net Prorits or Nationa, Banxs.—In determining the net profits of 
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a National bank under sections 120 and 121, the amount of semi-annual 
tax on the capital, circulation, and deposits paid by the bank during the 
period covered by the returns of such profits may be deducted the same 
as other expenses, but no deduction should be made on account of the 
tax of five per cent. withheld from dividends or paid upon surplus 
funds. 


Srate Banx Notes To Broxers.—A National bank cannot pass the 
notes of a State bank into the hands of a broker, without thus becom- 
ing liable to the tax of ten per cent. imposed by section 6 of the Act of 
March 3, 1865, as amended by the Act of July 13, 1866. The fact, 
that the broker forwards the notes for redemption, does not affect the 
liability of the bank; the act of passing the notes into the hands of the 
broker is paying them out. 


Cuarterep Capita or Banxs.—The monthly tax of one-twenty- 
fourth of one per cent. should be returned, and paid upon the chartered 
capital of a bank, and also upon the average amount of deposits held 
during the month. To ascertain the average amount of deposits, the 
amount of daily balances during the month should be diyided by the 
number of business days in the month. 


Premiums Par sy Nationat Bangs on PurcuaseE or Unitep States 
Bonps cannot BE Depuctep as A Loss rrom Gross Earnines.—The 
amount paid by National banks, as premium upon United States bonds 

urchased by them, cannot be deducted as a loss from the gross earnings ; 
it is a part of the investment, and should be so treated in ascertaining 


the sum liable to tax. 


Income.—That section one hundred and sixteen be amended by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting, in lieu thereof, as 
follows: That there shall be levied, collected, and paid annually upon 
the gains, profits, and income of every person residing in the United 
States, or of any citizen of the United States residing abroad, whether 
derived from any kind of property, rents, interests, dividends or salaries, 
or from any profession, trade, employment, or vocation, carried on in the 
United States or elsewhere, or from any other source whatever, a tax of 
five per centum on the amount so derived overone thousand dollars, 
and a like tax shall be levied, collected, and paid annually upon the gains, 
profits, and income of every business, trade, or profession carried on in 
the United States by persons residing without the United States, and not 
citizens thereof. And the tax herein provided for shall be assessed, col- 
lected, and paid upon the gains, profits, and income for the year ending 
the thirty-first day of December next preceding the time for levying, 
collecting, and paying said tax. 


Certiriep Cuecxs.—We understand that the vote passed at a recent 
meeting of the associated banks of Boston, “ recommending as an act of 
comity that a!! checks, drawn by the president or cashier of any bank 
in Boston on nis own bank and indorsed by the teller, be received by 
Bostun banks,” has not been assented to by more than ten or a dozen 
of the banks, and the previous arrangement, which was entered into by 
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thirty of the banks, who voted to authorize their president, cashier or 
assistant-cashier to issue and certify checks as good on their respective 
banks, holding themselves liable for all such acts of issue or certification, 
still remains in force. 


Compounp Notrs.—The following is the Compound Interest Note 
Funding Bill as it has passed both Houses: 


Be it enacted, &c., That, for the purpose of redeeming and retiring any 
Compound Interest Notes outstanding, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to issue temporary loan certificates in the 
manner prescribed by section 4 of the act entitled “ An Act to author- 
ize the issue of United States notes and for the redemption or funding 
thereof, and for funding the floating debt of the United States,” approved 
February 25, 1862, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding three per 
centum per annum, principal and interest payable in lawful money on 
demand; and said certificate of temporary loan may constitute and be 
held by any National bank, holding or owning the same, as a part of the 
reserve provided for in sections thirty-one and thirty-two of the act 
entitled ‘‘ An Act to secure a National Currency secured by a pledge of 
United States Bonds, and to provide for the circulation and redemption 
thereof,” approved June 3, 1864. Provided that not less than two-fifths 
of the entire reserve of such bank shall consist of lawful money of the 
United States, and provided, further, that the amount of such temporary 
certificates at any time outstanding shall not exceed $50,000,000. 


Srven-toirty Bonps.—The following are the regulations in relation 
to indorsements of seven-thirty notes, forwarded to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for conversion : 

When notes transmitted for settlement are payable to order, and are 
held and transmitted by the payee, they must be indorsed by him “ pay 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for redemption,” over his signature, 
and bonds will issue in his name. Notes payable to order and held by 
other parties than the original payee must have the indorsement of the 
payee, and also be indorsed “pay the Secretary of the Treasury for 
redemption,” over his signature, by the holder presenting them. In all 
cases of notes payable to order, satisfactory evidence of identity of 
indorsers must be furnished. When notes issued in blank are forwarded 
for conversion, they must be indorsed “pay the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for redemption,” over the signature of the party forwarding them. 
When notes transmitted are indorsed by an attorney, administrator, 
executor, or other agent, they must be accompanied by the original or a 
duly certified copy or certificate of the authority under which he acts. 
All letters should state the kind——“ Registered” or “ Coupon ”—and the 
denomination of the bonds wanted in exchange. When registered bonds 
are ordered, parties should state at which of the following places they 
wish the interest paid, viz.: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, or Charleston. 


Express charges on seven-thirty notes forwarded by Adams’ Express 
Company for conversion, and on bonds sent in return, will be paid by 
the Department until March 31, 1867. 
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Tax on Income.—The new Internal Revenue Act of 1867 provides 
for a 1eduction of tax on incomes, viz. : That section 116 be amended, b 
striking out all after the enacting clause, and inserting in lien thereof the 
following: “That there shall be levied, collected, and paid, annually, 
upon the gains, profits and incomes of every person residing in the 
United States, or of any citizen of the United States residing abroad, 
whether derived from any kind of property, rents, interest, dividends, or 
salaries, or from any profession, trade, employment, or vocation, carried 
on in the United States or elsewhere, or from any other source whatever, 
a tax of five per cent. on the amount so derived over $1,000, and a like 
tax shall be levied, collected and paid annually upon the gains, profits, 
and income of every business, trade, or profession carried on in the 
United States by persons residing without the United States, and not 
citizens thereof. And the tax herein provided for shall be assessed, col- 
lected, and paid upon the gains, profits and income for the year ending 
the 31st day of December next preceding the time for levying, collect» 
ing, and paying said tax.” 

Stamps on Lecat Documents.—The new Act of 1867 provides that 
section 151 be amended, by striking out of said schedule the words 
“egal documents,” and all thereafter, aud inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “ Provided, That the stamp duties imposed by the foregoing 
schedule (B) on manifests, bills of lading, and passage tickets, shall not 
apply to steamboats or vessels plying between ports of the United States 
and ports of British North America: And provided further, That all 
affidavits shall be exempt from stamp duty.” 

Also, by inserting at the end of the last paragraph relating to “ pro- 
bate of will” the following words: “ Provided, that no stamp, either for 
probate of wills, on letters testamentary, or of administration, or on 
administrator or guardian bond, shall be required when the value of the 
estate and effects, real and personal, does not exceed $1,000: Provided 
Surther, That no stamp tax shall be required upon any papers necessary 
to be used for the collection from the Government of claims by soldiers 
or their legal representatives, of the United States, for pensions, back 
pay, bounty, or for property lost in the service.” The reduction of 
taxes provided in this section shall take effect on and after March 1, 
1867. 


New York,.—tThe Stuyvesant Bank, 744, Broadway, corner of Astor Place, 
commenced business at their banking rooms, on Monday, March 4, 1867. Capital, 
$200,000. This bank is incorporated under the general law of the State of New 
York. Of course they issue no bills. The Directors are as follow:—Robert R. 
STUYVESANT, JAMES B. Brewster, MALtBy G. Lang, W. E. Brockway, JoserH WIL- 
LIAMS, JACOB WEIDENFIELD, BARAK T. NicHots, SamugL CANTRELL, A. LACHEN- 
MEYER, SAMUEL A. Hitts, FrepERICK Kousertz, Wm. S. Carman, O. H. P. ARCHER, 
G. Lanpoy, Jr., CHARLES Hopss. JOHN VAN ORDEN, Cashier; W.S. CARMAN, Presi- 
dent. (See their card on the cover of this work.) 


New York.—Mr. Carman having resigned the Cashiership of the East River 
National Bank, New York City, is succeeded by Mr. Zenas C. NEWELL. This bank 
has a capital of $350,000, and surplus over $100,000, and is prepared to receive the 
accounts of country banks and bankers on favorable terms. (See their card on the 
cover of thts work.) 
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New York.—At a meeting of Directors of the National Bank of North America, 
held on the 8th day of March, Mr. Joun J. DoNA.psov, late of the firm of Messrs, 
H. B. CLarutn & Co., was unanimously elected President of the Bank, in place of 
Mr. JoHN P. YELVERTON, deceased. 


Albany.—Among the bills pending before the Legislature are the following: To 
incorporate, I. The Fulton Savings Bank, New York City. II. The Safe Deposit 
Company, Utica. III. The Bankers and Brokers’ Association, New York. IV. 
The Manufacturers’ Savings Bank, New York. V. The United States Safe Deposit 
Company. VI. The New York and Brooklyn Marine Insurance Company. 


New York.—The following banks have been selected as depositories of Canal funds, 
in behalf of the State. Chatham National Bank, Atlantic National Bank, Farmers’ 
and Citizens’ National Bank, Brooklyn. The Canal Board has adopted the following 
resolution :—Fesolved, That the banks designated as Banks of Deposit, for canal 
tolls, or other canal moneys, be obliged to deposit in this Department, in addition to 
the personal bonds now required as security for said deposits, registered stocks of 
the United States, or of the State of New York, in amounts to be approved by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Canal Fund, not less than the average amount of 
their deposits from tolls or other canal moneys the past year; and that they be 
further required to file with this Department sworn statements of their condition, 
on the last day of each month, in the form of the monthly statements now made by 
National Banking Associations to the Department at Washington. 


Elmira.—Mr. Harris C. HigMAn succeeds Mr. P. V. Bryan as Cashier of the 
First National Bank of Elmira, N. Y. 


Medina.—The Buffalo Courier says, the depositors of the defunct First National 
Bank of Medina held a meeting in March, and passed a resolution that they 
would not accept less than fifty cents on a dollar. As matters appear, there is not 
much prospect of getting thirty cents on a dollar. 


Hudson.—The First National Bank of Hudson has resumed. Mr. Rosert B, 
SHEPARD, a gentleman who enjoys the highest confidence in financial and busi- 
ness circles, has been appointed Cashier. The losses by the defaulting Cashier, 
HASBROUCK, are not so serious as to impair the operations of the bank. 


BANK CHARTER.—The proprietors of one of the National banks in the interior of 
New York are desirous of disposing of the charter and privileges for a fair bonus. 
The bank has a capital of $150,000, and privilege of circulation to extent of 
$135,000. With the consent of the Comptroiler of the Currency, the bank may be 
transferred to a Southern or Western State. Address, BANKERS’ MaGaAzINnE Office, 
New York. 


Oneida.—Mr. James J. Stewart, hitherto Vice-President, succeeds Mr. H. Devr- 
REUX as President of the First National Bank of Oneida, N.Y. Mr. Samuren H. 
Fox has been elected Vice-President. 


Colorado,.—Mr. Herman Kovuntzr has been elected President of the Rocky 
Mountain Bank of Colorado at Central City, and Mr. J. H. Goopspezep is Cashier, in 
place of Mr. J. B. ZERBE. 


Delaware.—Mr. Hestoy, the Cashier of the Farmers’ Bank, at Wilmington, 
Del., is charged with a defalcation of nearly $10,000. He himself informed the 
President and Directors of the fact, and offered, as an excuse, that his salary of $1,200 
per year was not sufficient to support him and his family. He is about thirty-seven 
years of age, has been for a long time a member of the church, and for the last 
twelve years connected with the bank. His securities, it is said, are good for the 
amount of the defalcation, and therefore the bank will not suffer any loss. 


District of Columbia,—Leonarp Hvyok, late President of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, D. C., who has been confinedin the county jail on a charge of embez- 
zling the funds of the bank, was released on giving bail in the sum of $35,000. 


California.—tThe Bank of California at San Francisco has increased its capital 
to five millions of dollars, and transacts its business in gold only. This bank will 
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transact a general banking business at San Francisco; receive deposits, buy and sel] 
bills of exchange on all the principal cities of the United States and Europe, and 
make collections on the same. Will also issue letters of credit on the Oriental Bank 
Corporation, London, available for commercial purposes in China, Japan, the East 
Indies, and other parts of the world ; and will execute orders for gold and silver bul- 
lion for shipment to oriental ports, on short notice and the most favorable terms, 
The officers are, D. O. Mruis, President; WitttaM C. Ratston, Cashier; Lers & 
Water, Agents, New York City. Offices, No. 33, Pine Street. (See their card on 
the cover of this work.) 


Indiana,—Mr. Witt1aM MILLER was elected last year President of the First 
National Bank of South Bend, in place of Mr. Tomas 8. STANFIELD. Mr. Joun T, 
LinpseEy succeeds Mr. CHARLES W. GuTurie as Cashier of the same bank. 


Kowa.—Mr. Evory T. Seymour has been elected President of the First National 
Bank of Iowa City, in place of Mr. Witt1aM B. DanrE.s, now of the banking firm 
of DanrIELs, Crozier & Coz, New York. 


Kentucky.—tThe Louisville Insurance and Banking Company has been char- 
tered by the Legislature of Kentucky, with a capital of $1,000,000. The necessary 
stock was subscribed in less than ten minutes, at the Board of Trade rooms, and the 
following gentlemen were duly chosen Directors: THEO. Harris, W. C. HALL, E. D. 
TYLER, ROBERT ATWOOD, and W. H. McKniaurt. 


Maine,—tThe First National Bank of Auburn, Me., has voted to pay 6 per cent. 
interest on deposits remaining three months or more. In order to reimburse the 
bank for this outlay, the deposits must be re-loaned in full, leaving no portion on 
hand to meet current demands. This is a violation of sound principles of banking, 
as well as of the National Bank Act, both of which require that an adequate reserve 
shall be maintained—say at least twenty-five per cent. of cash liabilities, 


Massachusetts,—Mr. Moses N. Girrorp has been elected Cashier of the 
First National Bank of Provincetown, in place of Mr. ELIyaAH Situ, deceased. 


Southbridge.—On the 28th day of January, 1867, Mr. F. L. CHAPIN was appointed 
Cashier of the Southbridge National Bank, of Southbridge, Mass., in place of Mr. 
Henry D. Lang, resigned. 


Newton.—The Comptrolier of the Currency has appointed receivers to settle the 
complicated affairs of the National Banks of Newton, Mass., and Medina, N. Y. 


Boston.—The Equitable Safety Marine and Fire Insurance Company of Boston has 
decided to wind up its business. Its assets are adequate to the payment of all losses 
not yet paid, and the reinsurance of all risks now existing. Recent heavy losses 
and the dark prospect for insurance business have induced this decision. 


Boston.—Mr. CLARENCE B. Patten, late Assistant Cashier of the Suffolk, has been 
elected Cashier of the State Bank. This institution is to be congratulated on 
securing the services of a gentleman who has few equals in Boston, as an able, 
courteous, and careful bank officer. 


Usury Laws.—The new usury law passed by the Massachusetts Legislature 
reads thus: 


Section 1. When there is no agreement for a different rate of interest of money, 
the same shall continue to be at the rate of $6 upon $100 fora year, and at the 
same rate for a greater or less sum, and for a longer or shorter time. 

Sec. 2. It shall be lawful to contract to pay or receive discount at any rate, and 
to contract for payment and receipt of any rate of interest; provided, however, that 
no greater interest than 6 per centum per annum shall be recovered in any action 
except when the agreement to pay such greater rate of interest is in writing. 

Sec. 3. Sections three, four, and five of chapter fifty-three of the general statutes, 
and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby repealed. 

Seo. 4. This act shall not affect any existing contract or action pending, or exist- 
ing right of action, and shall take effect on the.first day of July next. 
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CERTIFIED CHEcKS.—At the meeting of the Directors of the Suffolk National 
Bank, held March 6, it was voted, That no officer of this bank having ever been 
authorized to certify checks drawn upon the same, this bank will not hold itself 
liable to pay checks by reason of such certification. Voted, That public notice be 
given of this vote, and notice of the same sent to correspondents of the bank. 


Michigan.—The banking house of E. & F. P. Bocarpus have merged their 
business with the First National Bank of Ypsilanti, and assumed a part in its man- 
agement. The present officers are, Isaac M. CONKLIN, President, in place of Asa 
Dow; F. P. Bogarpvus, Cashier, in place of Mr. CONKLIN, now President. 


New Jersey.—The Comptroller of the State has presented to the Legislature 
of New Jersey copies of the reports of the various railroads and cauals filed in bis 
office. The total receipts of railroads are $13,436,174, and the total expenditures, 
$9,692,800. The largest sums are from the Central, New Jersey, Morris and Essex, 
which companies report as follows: Central receipts, $3,581,244; expenditures, 
$1,963,975; New Jersey receipts, $1,770,862; expenses, $981,847; Morris and 
Essex receipts, $1,020,077; expenses, $715,298. The canals report receipts as 
being $1,919,626. 

Missouri,—A bill “torestore and maintain the credit of the State of Missouri” 
was introduced into the Senate of Missouri on the 29th of January. The bill pro- 
poses to fund all the railroad debt, including coupons up to January 1, 1867, into 
bonds running twenty years and payable at New York. 


New Hampshire.— Mr. Janus U. Tartton has resigned the Presidency of 
the New Hampshire National Bank of Portsmouth ; and is succeeded by Mr. James 
P. BarTLett, late Cashier. Mr. L. S. BuTLER becomes Cashier. 


Ohio.—In the MERcHANTS AND BANKERS’ ALMANAC, Mr. E. H. Gaston is 
reported as the Cashier of the First National Bank of Hamilton, Ohio. He is 
Cashier of the Second National Bank of that place. Mr. Joun B. CoRNELL remains 
Cashier of the First National Bank; Micasan Hugaues, President; Jamrs Beatty, 
Vice-President. 


Pennsylvania.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors vf the Lancaster 
County National Bank, Lancaster, Pa., February 14, 1867, Mr. Curist1AN B, HERR 
was elected President of this bank in place of Mr. Joun LANDES, deceased. 


South Carolina.—Books of subscription to the capital stock of the National 
Bank of South Carolina, in Charleston, amounting to $300,000 (divided into 3,000 
shares of $100 each), with privilege of increase to an amount not exceeding $1,000,000, 
were opened at the book-store of Mr. S. G. Courtenay in February. The Commis- 
sioners are WiLLIAM B. Heriot, P. H. KeGuer, WILLIAM G. WHILDEN, M. D. StRoBEL. 


Texas.—At the late annual election of the National Bank of Texas, at Galves- 
ton, the following officers and Directors were elected:—J.C. Massig, President; 
Joun M. SwIsHER, Vice-President; W. T. Cuark, Cashier; CHARLES F. Noyes, 
Assistant-Cashier. Directors—M. Koppert, J. 8. Serrers, J. C. SmirH, GEORGE 
Seay, A. S. Ampter, H. Runes, J. H. SHropsuire, W. R. Samira, J. Moss, J. C. 
MassIz, JNO. M. SWISHER. 


Virginia.—The Virginia Senate perfected and passed the bill in relation to the 
obligations of the State. The bill as passed assumes that the Commonwealth is 
responsible for two-thirds of the entire “ Virginia State debt,” which is estimated 
at $45,900,000 up to January 1, 1867, which would state the debt of the present 
Virginia at $30,600,000. On this sum the bill enacts that there shall be paid four 
per cent. for one year, in semi-annual installments. 


Vermont.—Governor DmuGHam has issued a proclamation, convening the 
Vermont Legislature in an extra session on the 27th March. The object is to afford 
relief to the southwestern portion of the State, where people have been cut off from 
railroad outlet south and west by the action of the Troy and Boston, and Rensselaer 
and Saratoga Railroad Companies. These companies both operate their roads in 
this State, which are under the control of the Vermont Legislature. The remedy 
proposed is chartering a company to build a road to connect with the Harlem road. 
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A New Attoy.—At a late sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences a paper was 
received from M. Damour on an alloy of copper, silver, and gold, which the old 
nations of South America used to make. The specimen examined by the author of 
the paper was hammered into the shape of a thin dish, adorned with various figures 
embossed upon it. It easily breaks if bent a little, and its surface is covered with 
a crust of oxide and carbonate of copper. If this be removed, the color of the alloy 
is of a pale red, approaching to that of copper. Its density is 10.41. Its point of 
fusion is a little below that of gold. Exposed to the flame of the blow-pipe on a 
piece of coal, it will melt, and when cold is found covered with a gray crust. When 
melted with borax on a small cupel it imparts a bluish green tint to the flux, and is 
converted into a red globule, which resists the action of an agate pestle, but may be 
flattened by a stroke of the hammer. Nitric acid easily attacks it even at the com- 
mon temperature, dissolving the copper and silver; the gold remains in a spongy 
state, retaining the shape of the specimen. The alloy is composed of 35 parts of 
gold, 12 of silver, and 53 of copper. 


A Monster Banx.—From the Report of the Board of Directors of the Paris 
Bank of Discount, made by the Directors last December to a yearly meeting of the 
shareholders, it appears that it is, probably, one of the largest concerns of the kind 
in the world. Its operations extend over the whole of Europe and to India and China, 
and its discounts in 1863-64 amounted to the sum of 1,754,000,000f. ($350,800,000), 
and in 1865-66 to the enormous aggregate of 2,444,000,000f. ($488,800,000), upon a 
comparatively small capital of 40,000,000f., or $8,000,000. 

But it does not seem that the profits of this establishment were in any way com- 
mensurate with the tremendous expansion of discounts, for during the six months 
preceding the first of October, 1866, the nét gains foot up only 1,800,000f., or for 
twelve months, at the same ratio, they yield 94 per cent. upon the capital invested; 
but, on the entire amount of business done, the profit, at that rate, was only a frac- 
tion over one-seventh of one per cent. It may be that the costs of administration, 
salaries, agencies, and the like, have been excessive; it may also be that the actual 
gains were lessened or even decimated by heavy losses, especially in the affair of 
the Mexican loan, in which they confessedly took a prominent part. 

But it is a proof of the general overtrading of the world that, with a capital of but 
40,000,000f., a business expansion up to 2,500,000,000f. can be carried on and kept 
up. How eagerly and persistently they have pushed forward their operations in 
the East can be learned from that portion of the report which says that in India and 
China their agencies keep steady pace with those of the foremost English banks 
and bankers. They have now resolved to double their capital. The shares hold 
well in the market, selling at a premium. 


Bank oF EnGLanp.—The following is from the London “Times’” money article 
for the 8th of February :— 

“The Bank of England this morning reduced their rate of discount from 3} per 
cent., at which it was fixed on the 20th of December, to 3 per cent. For some days 
past the minimum rate in the open market had been as low as 2 per cent.; and 
the movement, therefore, seems to have been considered essential in the interests of 
the permanent customers of the establishment. Its chief result will be to increase 
the perplexity of those who are seeking for channels of investment, and as the 
distrust which has so long affected the prices of all existing undertakings is scarcely 
in any degree mitigated, a great good would be conferred if our leading bankers and 
merchants could guide, in new and safe directions, that superabundance which has 
hitherto been left to the disposal of habitual company-mongers. 

“The disposition to enter upon foreign loans is still sufficiently restricted to ren- 
der it certain that any large attempts in that direction would at once fail. Every 
one would apply for an allotment if there were a chance of a momentary premium, 
and would rush to realize with a speed that would lead to a discount whence there 
would be little chance of recovery. All forms of guarantees of interest have like- 
wise fallen into hopeless disrepute—not from any actual repudiation practiced, but 
from cavils and delays, for which they afford a pretext to distant and dilatory gov- 
ernments, Railway enterprise is likely to be at a stand for some years. Never, 
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therefore, was there a time in which the difficulty of forming a conjecture as to the 
future outlets of money was more complete. And the peculiarity of the situation 
is increased by the fact that in France the same condition prevails—almost to a 
more intense degree, although from entirely different causes.” 


PostaGE Stamps.—Twenty tons, or, by superficial measurement, 484 square miles 
of postage stamps have been used during the year; enough to roof a large town- 
ship, with all its houses, churches, barns, gardens, forests, and farms; or, if you 
choose to make a ribbon of them, enough to reach nearly from the equator to either 
pole, or twice the length of the Mississippi River. So that if everybody would be 
obliging enough to use the Government stamp on the envelope itself, the mere 
omission of these little extra bits of paper would lighten the mail bags by more than 
40,000 pounds, and save in paper $15,000 or $20,000. The Postmaster-General 
does not impart this information in so many words, but he assures us that nearly 
350,000,000 of stamps have been sold in the year past, besides nearly $40,000,000 
of stamped envelopes; and a simple calculation reduces the story to the more tangi- 
ble form we have given it.—-Scientific American 


FraNncE.—Messrs. Bowes, Drever & Co., of Paris, under date of February 8th, 
say :— 

“The principal, and we may say only important, event of the week, has been the 
fiilure of the firm of L. PotLEerarng, at Lille (heretofore considered one of the rich- 
est and most firmly established in France), bringing down with it several of the 
best houses of Lille and Roubaix. The Bank of France is said to be involved in 
this disaster for a very large amount; nevertheless, such is the bank’s credit, that 
the effect of this loss upon the value of its shares has been insignificant. 


CanaDA.—The existence of gold in the Hastings region, in paying quantities, 
distributed over a large extent of country, is authoritatively established by the 
official reports of Dr. Hunt, of the Geological Commission, and M. MICHEL, recently 
published. The deposit in the Richardson mine appears in an extraordinary 
geological position—the only apparent bar to the promise that it will exceed in 
wealth the richest Californian or Australian mine as yet discovered. In those coun- 
tries nuggets have been discovered of great value, but no “ dirt,” we believe, which 
will yield, as M. MicuEt established, fifteen and twenty dollars to the pound 
weight. 

A Lonpon (England) paper prints the following respecting the gold produce of 
New Zéaland :— 

“No little misapprehension exists as to the amount of gold annually exported 
from New Zealand. This chiefly arises from the fact that most of the New Zealand 
gold reaches this country by way of Melbourne and Sydney, hence it goes to swell 
the total received from Australia. The custom-house authorities here have no 
means of making separate returns, so that New Zealand is deprived of her fair share 
of fame. The government of New Zealand has supplied the following returns, 
clearly showing the immense wealth of the gold fields in those islands:— 


Years, Ounces. Value. Years. Ounces. Value. 
10,136 £10,442 410,862 £ 1,591,389 
13,533 52,443 628,450 2,431,723 
7,336 28,427 480,171 1,857,847 
4,538 17,585 ne eee mane . 574,574 2,226,474 
194,234 752,567 570,803 2,208,192 


iis i a iiealince kes eee seve se 02,894,937 £11,207,179 


“Tt will thus be seen with what enormous strides the auriferous regions of New 
Zealand have progressed, having in the short space of nine years increased their 
yield more than forty-fold. 

“During the quarter ending September 30, 1866, the total yield of the gold fields 
was 181,405 ounces, valued at £701,835, but of this large amount only 1,875 ounces 
were shipped direct to England, thus confirming what we have already stated as to 
Australia reaping the credit due to New Zealand.” 

51 
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FRAUDS, ROBBERIES, AND FAILURES. 


I. BALTIMORE was startled on the 2d of March by rumors of the discovery of 
a heavy defalcation upon the part of two officers of the National Mechanics’ Bank, 
well known to the business community, and subsequent developments only proved 
the rumors too well founded for the comfort of depositors in the peculiarly unfortu- 
nate institution concerned. 


The particulars, so far as can be learned, appear to be, that on Tuesday preceding, 
a United States Government Bank Inspector, Mr. CALLENDER, commenced an investi- 
gation into the condition of the National Mechanics’ Bank, located on the southeast 
corner of Calvert and Fayette Streets, and during the day discovered false entries 
upon the books in which are kept the accounts of foreign banks, and which are in 
charge of SamuEL H. WENTz, who was known as the “foreign book-keeper.” He 
suspended his work and went to dinner, and upon his return discovered that during 
his absence false entries, to the amount of $210,000, had been made. He imme- 
diately stopped all the business of the bank, closed the books, and proceeded to ferret 
out the matter of the apparent malpractice. This was continued until Saturday last, 
when all the evidence pointed to WENTz and Joun H. Rogers, the paying teller, as 
the criminals, and this system of peculation was traced back over a period of 
twenty-seven years. 


Upon being informed of the suspicions and evidence against them, both Wentz 
and Rogers made full confessions, at least so far as their statements can be relied 
upon. The former says that this system of robbery has been in progress ever since 
he has been in the bank—a period of thirty-five years—though nothing has been 
discovered beyond twenty-seven years back. He admits having stolen over 
$200,000, and, though somewhat worried at the predicament in which he finds him- 
self, seems to think he has cummitted no very grave offense. He professes to have 
a very bad memory as to dates and figures, and has given no particulars as to what 
use he made of the money, further than that it has all been used up. ROGERS 
acknowledges having taken $6,000 altogether, $4,000 at one time, and $2,000 at 
another. 


It has not been definitely learned by what process the money was gotten hold of by 
the guilty parties, but the deficiencies are understood to have been covered up by 
charging them to the account of foreign banks. The sum of $300,000 is supposed 
to be about the amount missing. Sufficient evidence of the guilt of the accused 
having been obtained, the cashier of the bank, Mr. COLEMAN, with Mr. Cauany, one 
of the directors, appeared before Justice HaywarpD, and, having made the necessary 
affidavit, procured warrants for their arrest, which were placed in the hands of 
Policeman IrvinG, who at once took them into custody, and took them before the 
magistrate. WENTZ here had but little to say, while Rogers stated that he was 
entirely taken by surprise, and, as he had no counsel, would like to make some 
remarks in explanation. The justice, however, advised him to say nothing until he 
had consulted with counsel, and required each party to give bail in the sum of 
$10,000 to await the action of the grand jury. MicHAEL WarnER, the President of 
the bank, who is a brother-in-law of Rogers, was sent for and became his bonds- 
man, but WENTZ, being unable to procure bail, was committed to jail. 


Both of these parties have long been employed in the bank, and up to the last 
week enjoyed the confidence of their employers. RogErs, who is about forty-five 
years of age, was one of the principal witnesses in the celebrated case of TURNER 
and Brrcu, who were convicted some twenty years ago of embezzling money from 
the same institution. He resided with his family at No. 575, Lexington Street, and 
was regarded as living in moderate style—nothing indicating an appropriation of ill- 
gotten gain. WENTZ is a man of nearly sixty years, with a large and extravagant 
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family, but lived in a house of modest proportions, neatly furnished, No. 337, West 
Fayette Street, and nothing in his conduct would have led the most skeptical to sus- 
pect that he had for half his lifetime been appropriating with lavish hand the funds 
of other people. He was a plain man in appearance, known as a prominent member 
of the English Lutheran Church, and a regular Sunday-school teacher, and was 
scarcely ever observed out of the routine of his business at the bank. Both parties 
are very respectably connected, and their confession of and detection in crime of 
such a serious character must fall with crushing weight upon their respective fami- 
lies and friends. 


The robbery is regarded as one of the most adroit on record—the length of time 
for which it continued evincing this—and, probably, ran through a longer series of 
years than any bank defalcation yet discovered. The acuteness of the inspector, Mr. 
CALLENDER, is certainly worthy of all commendation, and is only another proof of 
the wisdom and efficiency of the present National bank system, as, under the old 
system, these peculations might have been continued until the end of time. A 
rather singular fact, however, in connection with the subject is, that these defalca- 
tions were entirely overlooked at an inspection previously made by a Government 
official. 


On Saturday evening a meeting of Bank Presidents was held at the Mechanics’ 
Bank, for the purpose of ascertaining the condition of the bank, when the Govern- 
ment Inspector made an exhibition of its affairs, and the meeting concluded that 


the institution would be able to meet every liability on presentation.— Baltimore 
American. 


The President and Directors have also issued the following card :— 


To THE PubBLic.—The President and Directors of the National Mechanics’ Bank 
announce, to their great surprise and regret, that a heavy defalcation, running 
through a period of twenty-seven years, has been discovered by the Government 
Inspector. They deem it their duty to give this notice to the public, and in doing 
so, they confidently assure the depositors that the bank is amply able to meet its 


liabilities and to continue its business. In this opinion the Government Inspector 
coincides. 


The transfer books will be closed until further notice. 


The holders of notes of the National Mechanics’ Bank need be under no appre- 
hensions as to their safety, as under the National Bank system the failure of a bank 
does not affect the notes, which are secured by the deposits of bonds in the hands 
of the Government. The notes will therefore be received in business, or by any of 
the banks of deposit, the same as if nothing had happened to the bank. 


II. Boston.—The failure of Messrs. MELLEN, WarD & Co., at Boston, was 
announced on the 2d of March, creating considerable alarm and distrust. This firm 
was established for the purpose of dealing in Government securities. The promise 
of other sources of profits induced them to embrace the purchase and sale of stocks. 
Their reputation on the street was very good. Mr. Epwarp CARTER, the active man 
of the firm in these transactions, was recently chosen President of the Copper Falls 
Company. The suspension was caused by exertions to produce a “corner” in cop- 
per stocks, which led to the following decline: — 

Thursday, Saturday, 
February 2%. March 2. 
Copper Falls joes ae 
Ser nr rn Dedwen cha eeme pea sono, ae 
Allouez ave 6 
ace ae 
Pewabic 2 cose SO 

The failure involves losses of a million of dollars. Where these losses shall fall 

will probably have to be settled by litigation. 
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The failure of the First National Bank at Newton, Massachusetts, followed, in 
consequence of large advances to the firm. The Cashier of the National State Bank, 
Boston, was induced to certify the checks of the firm to a large amount, without 
being “good;” and the bank has since refused to acknowledge its liability for such 
checks. The entire funds of the Newton First National were absorbed; the funds 
of the United States Sub-Treasury had been used through the Cashier, it is said, at 
one time as high as $1,200,000, until suspicion began to rest upon him, and he could 
not go on in that way. It was too much for his nervous organization, and was kill- 
ing him. His cash was to be examined—the deficiency was to be made right on 
examination day. What was to be done? A large amount of gold certificates were 
to be purchased in New York and sent here (how they were paid for, if at all, does 
not appear). They were carried to the Merchants’ Bank and deposited, and a loan 
of $600,000 obtained from MELLEN, Warp & Co. That was something in the way 
of working capital to carry on the “corner.” To get the certificates away from the 
Merchants’ Bank, Mr. Suiru, the Cashier of the State, was called in. He requested 
that the depositors be allowed to remove the certificates to the State Bank, The 
point was not seen by the Merchants’ until Samru stated that the check of MELLEN, 
Warp & Co. on that bank was good, and was willing to certify to it, which he did, 
and the certificates were removed, but not to the State Bank. 


III. CouNTERFEITS—SEIZURE OF COUNTERFEIT MONEY, PRESS, AND PLATES.—An 
important raid was made on a counterfeiting den, in Bleecker Street, New York, 
resulting in the seizure of the entire paraphernalia of a thorough and complete pro- 
cess of counterfeiting United States currency. The United States detectives entered 
the premises No. 74, Bleecker Street, and there discovered and seized two excellently 
engraved plates for printing and turning out any quantity of twenty-five cent currency 
stamps with the “ Fessenden head,” one of the plates just completed; an entire set of 
engravers’ tools, one thousand sheets of bank-note paper, printing ink, and a large 
quantity of currency stamps in process of manufacture. Through some miscalculation 
of time, however, the officers made their swoop rather too early or too late, or else the 
counterfeiters had received some intimation of the intent, and were not to be found 


IV. A Caution To Banxs.—An ingenious scheme of counterfeiting and forging 
bank checks, obtaining certification, and swindling the public, has recently been put 
in operation in this city, and has in several instances proved successful. 

A person, having the appearance and manners of a business man, presented at the 
Hanover National Bank a forged check of J. L. TayLor & ReeD, for $14,406.12. The 
check was so well executed, and was in all respects so like those used by Messrs. 
TayLor & REED, including the revenue stamp printed on it, that the Teller certified 
it at once. In a short time it was found that the check was a forgery. The bank 
being, in consequence of the certification, responsible for the check, it presented by 
a bond fide holder, has advertised it. 

At about the same time another check, for nearly the same amount, was present- 
ed at another bank; but there was apparently some hesitation on the part of the 
Teller, and the rogue took to his heels. 


Curious PLace or DeEposit.—Mrs. ExizaBETH WILSON, of No. 8, King Street, 
who reported that $2,000 in bonds had been stolen from beneath her carpet, has 
discovered her treasure. Her son having found the bonds under the carpet, put 
them in a bank for safe keeping. 


V. Prrtssura—There has just been detected a defalcation, or embezzlement, 
in the “ Dollar Saving Bank” at Pittsburg. What the amount of deficit may be can- 
not at present be told, though the contingent fund of the institution and the embez- 
zling book-keeper’s bond are confidently relied on to protect all depositors from loss. 
The modus operandi of the embezzlement is thus stated. A depositor hands in $150, 
and the amount is promptly entered on his bank-book. Now, instead of entering 
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the full amount on the receipt-book of the bank, an entry is made of $50, the book- 
keeper pocketing $100. 

At night the column of receipts is footed up, and the footings put down. The 
additions are correct, but the amount is, of course, actually too small by $100. 
After the footings are made, and before the receipts are posted, a figure 1 is prefixed 
to the entry in the receipt-book, making the amount now stand correct, and the full 
amount, $150, is carried to the ledger. As the footings tally with the cash on hand, 
the books are, prima facie, correct; and, unless special attention was called to the 
matter, the fraud might never be detected. 

As it was, it was detected only by the carelessness of the book-keeper in neglect- 
ing subsequently to enter on the receipt-book the sum he had appropriated, so that 
when, during his absence, a depositor called to draw out his money, a comparison of 
his book with the bank’s books showed a discrepancy, and excited suspicion. The 
Examining Committee compared monthly and daily entries with the ledger, and, find- 
ing them to correspond exactly, certified to the correctness of the books. The 
method, it will be seen, is exceedingly simple, and at the same time an exceedingly 
difficult one to detect. 


VI. Stoten Bonps.—A young man has been arrested in St. Louis, under sus- 
picious circumstances, on whose person were found four Five-twenty Bonds of one 
thousand dollars each, with coupons attached, of the following numbers: 83,551, 
83,552, 83,553, and 70,422. Also, seven Seven-thirty Bonds, without coupons, of 
the following numbers: 156,402, 156,404, 136,375, 59,203, 74,493, and 10,868. As 
the man offered the searching officer a large bribe to say nothing about the bonds, 
it is believed they have been stolen; but unless information to that effecfis received 
by the police, he will be released, as the authorities have not sufficient evidence to 
hold him. A considerable amount of greenbacks and some jewelry were also found 
on the man. 


VII. A Bank officer in Philadelphia made the following suggestions 
for the prevention of frauds by book-keepers and tellers. The most 
important of these are the insisting on every clerk taking a holiday at 
irregular frequent intervals, and the frequent examination by the 
directors, without previous notice, of the books, cash, securities, dis- 
counted paper, and notes deposited for collection. The suggestions in 
full are as follows: 

1. Divide the Board of Directors into two committees, 

2. Let these committees, alternately, once a month at least, go to th 
bank at 3 o’clock, without notice to President, Cashier, or anybody else, 
and count the cash. 

3. Twicea year at least let the whole Board examine the entire assets 
thoroughly, and make a detailed report for their minutes, 

4, Let the discounted paper and notes deposited for collection be ex- 
amined in part occasionally, without notice, say, take any day, or any 
week of days, and, with the “Tickler” in hand, require the production 
of the paper described. 

‘ 5. Do the same with regard to other securities and investments of the 
ank, 

6. Rotate the Individual Ledger Book-keeper quarterly, by drawing 
lots, and if there be no other way of changing the General Ledger Book- 
keeper, include him in the rotation of the Individual Ledgers. 

7. Don’t let any man stay so long in one position as to become im 
bedded in his tracks, or unfit for other positions in the bank. 
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8. Once a year at least insist on every man taking a holiday, and while 
absent put a new man in his place. 


9. Pay employés liberally. 


10. When you are sure any one is living beyond his means, advance 
his salary or discharge him. 


VIII. Taz Late Faure 1n Bosron.—The circumstances attending 
the failure are differently reported, but on the leading points in the mat- 
ter there is little variance in the statements current. It appears that the 
firm of MeLtten, Warp & Co, had a loan of $600,000 from the Mer- 
chants’ Bank, which was secured by a deposit of gold and gold certifi- 
cates, understood to have been borrowed of the cashier of the Sub- 
Treasury in this city. These securities were called in by the cashier, 
and the firm, by giving a check for the whole amount of the loan, certi- 
fied by the cashier of the State Bank, obtained possession of them from 
the Merchants’ Bank, whence they were taken to the Sub-Treasury. It 
is also understood that the heavy stock operations in which the firm 
have been engaged have been participated in either directly or indirectly 
by the cashier of the Sub-Treasury, of whom, from time to time, large 
loans had been received, and who was relied on to continue to furnish 
such accommodations. The calling in of his loans, however, which ap- 
pears to have been successfully accomplished in all cases, and the sudden 
and altogether unexpected refusal to continue the operation, brought the 
firm up standing, and of course precipitated a failure, they having given 
out their checks in the expectation of a renewal of the loan. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. The Statesman’s Year Book: A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of 
the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World. For the year 1867. By FREDERICK 
Martin. London: Macmillan & Co. 12mo, 760 pages. $5. 


II. Hannay’s Royal Almanac for the Year 1867. Svo, pp. 168. London. Price 
three shillings. 


This little volume contains lists of bankers in all parts of the world; English 
Army and Navy List, Income and Expenditure, Members of Parliament, Postal 
Regulations, &c. Issued annually in December. 


Ill. The Railway, Banking, Mining, Insurance and Commercial Almanac for 1867. 
8vo, pp. 205. London. Three shillings. 


This volume contains an annual review of the national interests of the United 
Kingdom, with copious notices of Coal, Iron, Metals, Cotton, Fire, Life and Marine 
Insurance, Railways, Banking, Trade and Finance. It is here stated from official 
data that the receipts of the railways of France in the year 1865 were five hundred 
and sixty millions of francs, with a total length of 8,473 miles. The receipts of the 
Lyons and Mediterranean line for the year were 144,523,000 francs, equal to about 
twenty-eight millions of dollars. 


IV. The Law of Fire Insurance. By CuartEs JouN Bunyon. London: ©. & E. 
Layton, 1867. 8vo, pp. 290. 


V. The Principles of Value in Exchange. By ARTHUR Houston, LL. D. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 12mo, pp. 93. 
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VI. National Finance and Currency. By EpwarD Norton. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1867. 12mo, pp. 100. 


VIL Commercial Hand-Book of France. By FREDERICK Martin. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1867. 12mo, pp. 394. 

This volume comprises details as to the Trade and Currency, Shipping and Rail- 
ways, Banks, Manufactures, &c., of France. 


VIII. The Public Debt of the United States: Jts Organization—Its Liquidation— 
Administration of the Treasury—The Financial System. By J. 8. Grpsons, author 
of “The Banks of New York and The Clearing House.” One volume, 12mo, pp. 
280. Price $2. New York: Charles Scribner & Co.; London: S. Low, Son & 
Marston, 1867. 

Mr. Grppons takes for his motto the saying of the French financier, NeckzER— 
“The administration of finance is a train of thoughts, and at the same time a 
series of operations.” 


IX. The New Bankrupt Law of the United States, with Marginal Notes and Refer- 
ences. Octavo, muslin. Price $1.50. 


PRIVATE BANKERS. 


Monthly List of New Banking Firms.— Continued from the March Number, page 716. 
New York. 


Wm. Bird & Co., 61, Exchange Place. Erastus F. Mead, 314, Third Avenue. 
Block & Palmer. Theodore M. Morgan, 7, New. 
Christmas, Cushman & Hurlbut, 54, Wall. A. L. Mowry, 5, New. 

Crowther & Toy, 17, Broad. Munroe & Dougherty, 21, Wall. 
Currie, Martin & Co. Ragland, Weith & Co., 14, New. 
E. C. Doughty. Smith & Rutgers. 

*Foute & Loring, 38, Broad and 36, New. J. B. Sommerfield & Co. 

Garlichs & Foster. Stead, Stone & Co., 46, Broad. 
William Aug. Gibson, 80, Broadway. George Turnbull & Co., 22, Broad. 
Hale & Burr, 28, Broad. W. D Vernam & Co., 18, Broad. 
*E. C. Homans & Co., 66, Exchange Place. Vibbard & Lockwood, 18, Broad. 
*Jameson, Smith & Cotting, 14, Wall. Waterhouse & Pearl, 19, New. 


* The cards of these firms may be found on the cover of the BANKERS’ MaGazINE. 
Place and State, Name of Banker, N. Y. Correspondent. 
Pithole, Pa. George D. Davis..............National Currency Bank. 
Ligonia, Ind, Moyer & Earll 
Charlotte, N. C, Brenizer, Kellogg & Peters Howes & Macy. 
Paola, BAM... 06000006 J. R. Hubbard & Co Northrup & Chick. 


DISSOLUTIONS.—PRATHER & Bro., Pithole, Pa.; WATERHOUSE, PEARL & Co., 
New York; Moraan, Laturop & Co., New York. 


FamLures.—Rosrnson & Oaprn, N. Y.; MELLEN, Warp & Co., Boston. 


New YWork.—tThe banking firm of Jameson, Smita & CorTinG have estab- 
lished themselves in Nos. 12 and 14, Wall Street, where they are prepared to receive 
deposits in currency and gold, and allow interest at the rate of four per cent. on 
balances. They purchase and sell gold, bonds, and stocks, on commission only. 
The firm consists of J. A. JAMESON and Amos Corrine (of the firm of JamMEson, 
Coftine & Co., St. Louis), and James D. Ssmru, of the late firm of James Low & 
Co, New York and Louisville. With ample capital, they can afford facilities to 
—- correspondents. The card of the new firm may be found on the cover of this 
work, 
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New York.—Messrs. Morrison & Putnam have commenced business as bankers 
and brokers at No. 40, Wall Street, Manhattan Bank Buildings. They are prepared 
to buy and sell stocks, bonds, and other securities, at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and at the counter. The firm consists of Davi M. Morrison, of the New York 
Stock Board, and ALBERT E. Putnam, of the Gold Exchange. They refer to the 
Manhattan Bank and to the National City Bank. (See their card on the cover of this 
work.) 


New York.—Messrs. Fouts & Lorine have commenced business as bankers and 
brokers at No. 36, New Street, and 38, Broad Street, where they receive orders for 
the purchase and sale of Government securities of all kinds, gold, State, bank, and 
railroad stocks and bonds, and allow interest on deposits. A. M. Fours, formerly 
of Memphis, Tenn., was for many years President of the Gayoso Savings Institu- 
tion. Gen. W. W. Loring was of the old U. S. Army, in which he commanded the 
Mounted Rifles for many years. (See their card on the cover of this work.) 


Washington, D. C.—Mr. J. C. G. Kenyepy & Son have established at 
Washington City a general banking business, and especially as agents of the 
National banks. Mr. Kennedy was for some years Superintendent of the Census 
Bureau, and more lately Bank Examiner in behalf of the Treasury. (See their 
card on the cover of this work.) 

At a meeting of the Board of Bank Presidents of Philadelphia, held the 4th of 
March, a resolution was unanimously adopted, approving of Jos. C. G. KENNEDY 
as their business Agent at Washington city; a gentleman, from his high character 
and long business experience, eminently suitable for the duties incident to such a 
position. The Board requested the Clearing House Committee to report this action 
to the National Banks throughout Pennsylvania, and cordially and earnestly invite 
them to join with the banks of that city in the employment of Mr. Kennedy to repre- 
sent and attend to their interests in Washington. Committee—C. H. Rogers, Presi- 
dent Tradesmen’s National Bank; E. M. Lewis, President Farmers and Mechanics’ 
National Bank; B. B. Comreys, Vice-President Philadelphia National Bank; Tos. 
Smiru, President Bank of North America; Joun JoRDAN, Jr., President Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank. 

LeTreRS OF CrEDIT.—Bills of Exchange on Europe and Letters of Credit avail- 
able throughout Europe are issued in sums to suit travellers and others by Messrs. 
Duncan, SHERMAN & Co.,* 9, Nassau Street; L. P. Morton & Co., 30, Broad Street; 
The Bank of California (LEEs & WaALLER,* Agents, 33, Pine Street); Messrs. WINs- 
Low, LANIER & Co., No. 29, Pine Street; S. De Visser,* 52, Exchange Place; 
JouHN Munroe & Co., 8, Wall Street; M. Moraan’s Sons, 39, William Street; F. 
Scnucuarpt & Sons, 40, Exchange Place; THE BANK oF BritisH NortH AMERICA* 
(Agency, No. 24, Pine Street); Satomon, Root & Co., 24, Broadway; Lewis EIN- 
STEIN & Co., 8, Broad Street; Stoker & Co., 52, Pine Street; Warp & Co., 54, 
Wall Street; Eugene KeEiiy & Co., 24, Nassau Street; HaLLGaRTEN & Co. 


Boston.—Bills on Europe and Letters of Credit, in sums to suit, may be obtained of 
the Bank of the Metropolis, drawn on the Union Bank, London; Hottinguer, Paris, &c. 


New Orleans.—Bills on Europe, in sums to suit, are drawn by Messrs. 
Burke & Co., No. 54, Camp Street, New Orleans, on the Bank of Liverpool in Eng- 
and and the Continent, and by Pike, Lapryre & BROTHER. 


Chicago.—Bills on England and Germany are drawn by the State Savings 
Institution ; also Mercantile credits, available in Canada, China, Australia, &c. 


Milwaukee.—Bills on Europe are issued by Messrs. MARSHALL & ILSLEY. 
Cincinnati.—Foreign bills are drawn by GinMoRE, DunLaP & Co. 
Memphis —Foreign bills are issued by the Gayoso Savings Institution. 


* These firms also issue letters of credit for use in South America, Australia, &c. 
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Monthly Report of Stock Sales, 


MONTHLY REPORT OF STOCK SALES, 


FrespruarRy, 1867. 


Tue annexed table, from the “ New York Commercial Advertiser,” will 
show the amount of business transacted in railroads and miscellaneous 
stocks at the several Stock and Exchange Boards of the city during the 
month of February, 1867, with the highest and lowest prices paid :— 


The fluctuations of the month were very heavy, and numerous failures 


arising therefrom. 
Shares Last 
sold. Highest. Lowest. sale, 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co....... 6 «. See 3 Oe cs a 
Pennsylvania Coal Co a... TO os OC. OU 
American Coal Se ««. Gi in ae Se 
a10... @& 
Cumberland Coal 3,000 .. 36 
Central Coal 2,000 .. 47 
Spring Mountain Coal “Mol. @& 
Quicksilver 6,810 .. 41§ 
Mariposa 2,600 .. 10% 
Mariposa preferred 18,700 .. 24 
Boston Water Power...........05 ae. 3,700 .. 204 
West Union Telegraph Co 25,699 .. 45% 
Pacific Mail Steamship %7,196 .. 160 
Atlantic Mail Steamship.............. 15,350 .. 105 
8. A. Nav. and Marine Co 1,255 .. 118 
Union Trans. Co 25. 
American Express Co 614 
Adams’ Express Co...........++ dees 3,223 
United States Express Co 752 
Wells & Fargo Express Co 1,454 
Canton Company 
Brunswick Co 
New Jersey Zinc 
Manhattan Gas Co........ bes eeeccas 
Consolidated Gregory Co 
N. Y. Central Railroad 
Erie Railroad 
Erie preferred 
Hudson River Railroad........... one 
Harlem preferred 
Reading 
Illinois Central 
Michigan Southern 
Michigan Central } 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 93,920 
Cleveland and Toledo 11,150 
Cleveland, Col. & Cincinnati 437 
Cleveland, P. & Ashtabula 112 
Chicago & Northwestern.... -» 115,960 
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Shares 
sold. 

Chicago & N. W. preferred....... .eoe 148,321 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 104,040 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy ....... rr 436 
ee er rer ee 7,595 
Chicago & Alton preferred........... 500 
Alton & Terre Haute ........... cans 1,100 
Alton & Terre Haute preferred....... 300 
Pittsburg & Fort Wayne............. 53,118 
Oe 8 rer 7,849 
Toledo & Wabash preferred.......... 100 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 2,100 
Milwaukee & St. Paul preferred...... 6,205 
Mil. & Pr. du Ch. 1st preferred ....... At 
Marietta & Cin. 1st preferred......... 200 
PI i ccicnsccces. é.0ccacines 105 
Hannibal & St. Joseph ............. 100 
Indianapolis & Cincinnati............ 100 
New York & New Haven............ 213 
Central Now Jersey .......ccccescee 328 
WETOD 6 6.6. n006:5s eco nsscccsssgias 6 


PUES. s:d0ases.tasnemecnaunen ones 


Total shares in February......... 1,452,804 
Total shares in January.......... 2,359,405 





PII Sad ce ace cee Sadan 906,601 


were as follows :— 





Governments. ............ $ 9,639,000 | Tennessee Sixes .......... $ 1,085,000 
TERE Poe e Ore 4,000 | North Carolina Sixes...... 271,000 
New York Sevens ........ 188,000 | Missouri Sixes........... A 548,000 
DOW ROPE GiNOBs.<c.cccc0ae 162,000 | Mo., Han. & St. Joseph .. +. 14,000 
How Yovk Fives. ..000005- 15,000 | Virginia Sixes............ 7,000 
Ce re 10,000 | Georgia Sixes............. 5,000 
a 23,000 | Louisiana Sixes...... Pere 10,000 
I 6.55 as. a darelormarire 16,000 | California Bonds........... 2,000 
Kentucky Sixes........... 1,000| N. Y. City Bonds.......... 9,000 
Illinois Bonds............. 3,000} Brooklyn Bonds .......... 92,000 
Indigne BOnds.,o::¢000 000.0 21,000 ' Railroad Bonds.......... 2,004,000 

Total in Weuenery oo. ..000:0 ph adcape aan Kihadeaates $ 14,059,000 

NE TE 50510 54:6-0:5:6 nai as 0's ap aria bGlehet Saemiaenlcbans - 14,604,000 


Monthly Report of tock Sales, 





Highest. 

69§ .. 
100% 
1304 
111 

116 ee 
35 oe 
63 

993 
434 

66 

40 

60 

90 

25 
100 

52 

84 
118 

123 oe 
100 ee 
261 oe 


seer asee 





Lowest. 


63§ 
95 
129 
106 
112 
32 
624 
945 
38 
66 
355 
56 
90 
25 
100 
52 
84 
115 
120 
100 
260 


The sales of Government, State, Railroad, and Miscellaneous Bonds, 
and Gold, during the month of February, 1867, at the Stock Boards, 
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$ 545,000 
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Sales of Bank Stocks, 


[ April, 


SALES OF BANK STOCKS, JANUARY, 1867, 


os 
SOMAM Pwr 


ek ed el el ol od on) 
TAF WH 


noe ee 
oon 


to 
~ 


bo 
we 


~) 
§° 9° 


No. Shares. Lowest. 
. Bank of America. 5 
. National Butchersand Drovers’ Bank.. 55 
. Metropolitan National Bank 
. Union National Bank 


Bank of New York, N. B. A 


. Mechanics’ National Bank........ wae 
. Merchants’ National Bank 

. American Exchange National Bank... 
. Importers and Traders’ Nat’l Bank.... 
. National Mechanics’ Banking Assoc’n. 44 
. National Bank of Commerce 

. National Shoe and Leather Bank..... 
. Gallatin National Bank 

. Hanover National Bank 

. Merchants’ Exchange National Bank.. 
. Commonwealth National Bank 

. National Bank State of New York.... 
. Central National Bank 

. Fourth National Bank 

. Continental National Bank 

. Phenix National Bank 


Total in January 
Total in December.............. . 2,345 


.. $125 @ 
.. «198 
; a 
119 
116 
116 
115 
115 
112 
111 
110} 
110 
110 
108} 
108 
106 
106 
102 
102 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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Highest. Surplus Fund, 


125 $1,348,973 

. 227,290 
1,574,962 

705,004 

750,274 

683,887 

773,490 
we» —:1,483,502 
1134 461,774 
md 172,003 
115 2,983,641 
112 464,301 

a 325,862 
218,041 
183,990 
sdk 120,355 
108 148,247 
110 522,935 
1054 514,866 
102 571,878 
107 184,954 
we 24,112 
107 277,078 


eee 


SALES OF BANK STOCKS, FEBRUARY, 186%. 


BD et et 


b© po po 
worn 


No. Shares 
Sold, 


.. $140 @... 
— 2 pe 


. Chatham National Bank 
. Market National Bank 


Bank of America 


. Metropolitan National Bank......... 
. Mechanics’ National Bank 

. Bank of New York, N. B. A 

. American Exchange National Bank. . 
. Union National Bank 

. National Bank of Commerce......... 
. National Shoe and Leather Bank 

. Importers and Traders’ Nat. Bank... . 
. Gallatin National Bank 

. National Mechanics’ Banking Ass’n. . 
. Central National Bank.,............ 
. Merchants’ Exchange National Bank.. 
. Commonwealth National Bank 

. Phenix National Bank 

. Fourth National Bank 

. Ocean National Bank. 

. Continental National Bank 

. National Bank State of New York... 
. National Bank of North America.... 


Total in February ............. + 2,879 


134 


1283 @ . 


123 
117 
117 
115 
115 
112 
112 
112 
110 
110 
109 
1054 @ 
1044 @ 
104 
103# @ 
1024 @ 
101 @ 
100 @ 
100 @ 
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Lowest. Highest. Surplus Fund 


ec. 1866. 
$ 217,659 
276,712 
1,348,973 
773,490 
1,574,962 
683,887 
750,274 
1,483,502 
705,004 
2,983,641 
464,301 
461,774 
325,862 
172,003 
522,935 
183,990 
120,355 
184,954 
514,866 
154,610 
571,878 
148,247 
277,078 





1867.] Daily Price of Gold. 


THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


(Continued from page 720, March No.) 


Premium, 1867. Premium, 


...364@ 37 .. Feb. 18 368 @ 368 
358 @ 368 .. 19 


or #314 @ 324 .. 
Bains 32 @ 338 .. 
322 @ 34}... 


37k @ 388 
39} @*404 


354 @ 35% .. Mar. 38} @*408 
#354 @ 368 .. 38} @ 398 


368 @ 372 .. 38} @ 39 


.. + 35 @ 364 
.. .*338 @ 35 


34} @ 35 


34% @ 35} .. 
| ape 354 @ 37. 
354 @ 37 .. 
364 @*37% .. nee 
36 @37 .. 364 @ 314 ; 


* Lowest or highest of the month. 


The monthly range of premium on gold from January, 1862, to Decem- 
ber, 1866, has been as follows :— 


1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 
January....Par @ 5 .. 34 @60%.. 514@ 60 .. 974 @ 1344 .. 363 @ 448 
February... .. 53 @724.. STL@ 61 .. 968@116} .. 355 @ 41} 

..39 @714.. 59 @ 693..48}@101 ..25 @ 36} 

..46 @59 .. ee 87 .. 44 @ .. 25 @ 29} 

.. 434@55 .. 68 @ 90 .. 28@ .. 254 @ 41¢ 

.. 404 @ 483 .. 89 @151 .. 353@ . 378 @ 673 

. 234@45 ..122 @185 ..38 @ .. 484 @ 553 

. 224 @ 293 .. 1314 @ 162 .. 403 @ .. 464 @ 524 

.. 27 @434.. 85 @155 .. 42@ .. 44 @ 463 

.. 403 @ 564 .. 89 @129 .. 44 @ .. 458 @ 544 

; .. 43 @54 ..109 @160 .. 454@ .. 374 @ 48§ 
December .. 30 @34 ..47 @523..111 @144 ..444@ .. 31¢ @ 41¢ 


American silver sells slowly at 44 @ 54 cents below the price of gold. 
Mexican dollars are worth 103} @ 103} for gold. 





Notes on the Money Market, 


Notes on the Mlonep Market. 


New York, Marcu 20, 1867. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 108% @ 109, for gold. 


Tuer money market is not quite so active as early in the year. There is a disposition shown to 
curtail both business and credits, and to keep a stronger reserve of cash. The brokers in stocks 
report the market as quite dull. The accumulation of capital at New York is such as to furnish 
ample facilities for all legitimate transactions of commerce. The banks have extended their loans 
about five millions since our last menthly return; and are well fortified with legal tenders. The 
deposits are now slightly in excess of two hundred millions of dollars, including balances due 
country banks and bankers. 

For loans on call, with Government collaterals, the rates in Wall Street are rarely less than 6 per 
cent. Occasional transactions take place at 5, but borrowers generally are willing to pay 6. For 
loans on call with miscellaneous collaterals, very little is done under 7. Business paper is not 
offered freely among the brokers, being generally absorbed by the banks at 7 per cent. for short 
dates, and 7 @ 8 for 8 @ 4 months, well-known signatures. 

The minimum and maximum rates on Wall Street may be briefly stated as follow :— 


Loans on call, Government collaterals 5 @ 6 percent. 
Loans on call, miscellaneous « « 
Prime business paper, 60 days, indorsed = 
Prime business paper, single names. 

Prime business paper, three to four months, indorsed................ Nedeante 

Prime business paper, three to four months, single names.. 


Bills on England have advanced $ per cent. since our last quotations, The specie shipments from 
New York to foreign ports are slightly in excess of 1866 and 1865, the following being the aggre- 
gates from ist January to date, for each year:— 


$ 12,864,000 
9,758,000 
4,228,000 


The foreign importations are still large, and demand heavy exports of gold. Leading bankers 
ask 109 for sixty days’ bills on London; Paris 5.20 @ 5.15. For the steamers of this week, the quo- 
tations are as follow: on London, commercial bills, 60 days, 107% @ 108}; bankers’, 108? @ 109; 
Paris, 5.20 @ 5.15 francs per dollar; on Hamburg, 853 @ 36} cts. per marc-banco; on Amsterdam, 
40} @ 40} cents per guilder; on Frankfort, 41 @ 41} cents per florin; on Bremen, 78 @ 79 cents 
per rix dollar; Prussian thalers, 71 @ 72. 
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The transactions at the Stock Board are yet heavy, but not so large asin January. Speculation 
is somewhat diminished, and the orders from outsiders are reduced, owing to the want of confidence 
in the ease of the market for the future. We continue our record of values at the end of each 
week since the first week in February :— 


Stocks. 2. Feb.9. Feb.16. Feb. 28. Mar.2. Mar. 9. Mar. 16. 


Atlantic Mail oe -- 103 .. 0 .. SH .. OF 
Alton & Terre H. R.R ee sere - = « 80% 
Alton & Terre H. pref. = . = oo = wo = oo @ 
Boston Water Power «“ me « == « W@W 25 
Canton Company » 2 wa Bw @ - 464 46} 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh a a ° St . @ .. Sh 
Cleveland & Toledo «é Sa + me we ‘ “a 
Chicago & R. Island —— oan as ‘ .~ = 
Chicago & Northwestern....... 8% .. & .. s Vt cs, Sa ce oe 
Chicago & Northwestern pref... 66 .. 68% .. F 66 .. GSE .. 63} 
Cumberland Coal ~~ = « Bw a 
Cleveland, Col. & Cin ee ° sc ae” a See és 
Delaware & Hudson ee oe oo @ «6 - 
Hudson River y ee oe ee ee ee 1885 
Illinois Central os 
Michigan Central -- 109 
Michigan Southern............. oo | SO oe és + sa 
Milwaukee & St. Paul oo Cuan BD ewe = ee oo & 
-.« TE x os & 
Mariposa Mining a _— .. S. -c SE iv ._ = 
Mariposa preferred.......... o< > <s oor RE as « oe 
New York Central R. R . ~ OO «. We. OB .. 
New York & Erie R. R a meee ws ae Tt 554 ww | 5S 
New York & Erie pref - a ay a ee OP ~ « 


Ohio & Mississippi cer oe sw. Su Rn Bea Bea 
Pacific Mail o Oe. OP. W.$. Me. me. we 
Pittsburg & Fort Wayne. « Mw Os. OE ..hlUDUC OC. 
Quicksilver Mining a ete Be coe uw Bw ee cs 
Reading R. R asa oo 1M we 1 ME. Mw. MO OM 
Toledo & Wabash ... on << Ms Sh ww Oe on TE on EE xe ee 
Western Union Telegraph... . 44% . So . @& W@W. @&.. @ . & 


Pacific mail shares have rapidly fallen from 169 to 125, and a movement is made in the Legisla- 
ture at Albany for a committee of inquiry into the business of this company. 


Government securities were quoted, on each Saturday of the past seven weeks, as follows:— 
Stocks. Feb, 2. Feb.9. Feb.16. Feb.28. Mar.2. Mar.9, Mar. 16. 


Sixes of 1881 -» 1086 .. 100% .. 1103 .. 110% .. 100% .. 1003 
Sixes of 1867... ‘ o a . DR . OH « - e oae 

Sixes of 1863... in, ew SP - 1288 .. 1968 .. 12988 .. 128 

Ten-forties « WR .. Mh. Wi .. SS . OB. 
Five-twenties of 1862 o. MER .. ME «s Hy . Me .. MD .. 
Five-twenties of 1864. -- 106¢ .. 107 .. 108f .. OTE .. 1TH .. 107} 
Five-twenties of 1865 -» OTE .. 107% .. 108% 108} .. 107% .. 107% 
7 and 3-10ths, 1st series -» 105 .. 1058 .. 106 .. 105 .. 105G .. 105% 
7 and 3-10ths, 2d series -» 105 .. 106 .. 105 .. 105§ .. 105% .. 1053 
T and 3-10ths, 3d series -- 105 .. 105§ .. 105f .. 105g .. 105% .. 1053 


* Ex. interest. 


The new five-twenty bonds issued in 1867 are quoted at 107$ @ 107, with a fair demand for home 
and foreign account. 

Missouri 6’s have advanced to 97 @ 97%. The Missouri Legislature has passed a bill relative to 
the finances of the State, which places $759,000, now in the State Treasury, to interest fund; pro- 
vides for a mill tax, which will realize $1,400,000 per annum ; and makes appropriations of $4,000,000 
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out of the sum due the State by the Federal Government. These amounts will retire the present 
year ten overdue coupons on each bond of the State debt, which is $18,436,000 and leave a sinking 
fund of $400,000 to retire the remaining coupons; or they may be funded as bondholders choose. 
Southern State bonds are well sustained, and find buyers at the annexed rates: Tennessee 6's, 
86 @ 87; North Carolina 6's, 64 @ 65; Virginia 6's, 56 @ 57. 
The immense business in foreign goods at this port is indicated by the annexed summary of 
custom duties collected at New York :— 


1865. 1866. 1867, 
Six months, ending January Ist..............+ veee $24,473 902 .. $65,077,328 .. $60,531,571 
: 4,281,787 .. 12,487,474 .. 9,472,248 
4,791,247 .. 12,008278 .. 11,466,418 


$ 33,496,887 $ 89,523,076 $ 81,470,238 

The following shows the bank movement at New York in 1867:— 

1867. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Fd a rt 
Jan. 5, $ 257,852,460 .. $12,794,892 .. $82,762,779 .. $ 202,533,564 .. $65,026,121 .. $ 466,987,787 
Jan. 12,... 258,985,488 .. 14,613,477 .. 82,825,103 .. 202,517,608 .. 63,246,370 .. 605,132,066 
Jan. 19.... 255,082,228 .. 15,365,207 .. 82,854,928 .. 201,200,115 .. 62,235,886 .. 529,040,028 
Jan. 26.... 251,674,808 .. 16,014,007 .. 82,957,198 .. 197,952,076 .. 68,422,559 .. 563,822,804 
Feb, 2..... 251,264,355 .. 16,882,984 .. 32,995,347 .. 200,511,596 .. 65,944,541 .. 512,407,255 
Feb. 9..... 250,268,825 .. 16,157,257 .. 82,777,000 .. 198,241,885 .. 67,628,992 .. 508,825,532 
Feb. 16.... 258,181,828 .. 14,792,626 .. 82,956,309 .. 196,072,292 .. 64,642,940 .. 455,833,829 
Feb. 23.... 257,828,994 .. 18,513,456 .. 88,006,141 .. 198,420,347 .. 68,153,895 .. 448,574,086 
Mar. 2.... 260,166,436 .. 11,579,381 .. 83,294,433 .. 198,018,914 .. 68,014,195 .. 465,534,539 
Mar.9.... 262,141,458 .. 10,868,182 .. 83,409,811 .. 200,283,527 .. 64,528,440 .. 544,173,256 
Mar. 16... 263,072,972 .. 9,968,722 .. 88,490,686 .. 197,958,804 .. 62,818,039 .. 496,553,719 


The Bank of England has reduced the rate of interest to 3 per cent., while in February, 1866, it 
was 7 percent. The following table affords a comparative view of the bank returns, the bank rate 
of discount, the price of Consols, the price of wheat, and the leading exchanges, during a period of 
four years, corresponding with February, as well as ten years back, viz., in 1857:— 


February. 1857. 1864, 1865, 1866. 1867, 


Bank of England—Circulation. ..£ 19,340,293 .£ 20,800,874 .£ 20,381,080 .£21,174,286 .£ 22,866,298 
Public deposits 7,684,189 .. 7,898,683 .. 6,854,409 .. 5,448,781 .. 6,734,959 
Other deposits 10,715,611 .. 18,541,278 .. 14,158,881 .. 12,742,313 .. 17,847,021 
Government securities 11,174,584 .. 11,023,211 .. 9,915,483 .. 13,111,068 
Other securities 20.708,852 .. 19,803,898 .. 18,812,117 .. 18,045,819 

6,221,985 .. 8,440,822 .. 9,518,082 .. 8,198,474 .. 12,014,477 
10,843,715 .. 14,034,222 .. 14,801,867 .. 18,966,574 .. 19,390,312 
Gpe@ . Cpe . &pa .. tre . Spe 

Price of Consols...... Coeccsecce 94 ee 91} a 89 on Tt is 91 

Average price of wheat 55s. 5d, .. 40s.6d. .. 888.2d... 458.50. .. 59s. 11d, 

Exchange on Paris (short) ...... 220 .. 22 .. 210 .. W225 .. W124 

— Amsterdam ditto Smo. 2S «. 2B. BS w~ AS 

Sy. 26. BE. Bea Be 





DESIGNS FOR BANKING HOUSES 


BY A. J. DAVIS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 





















































30 x 45 FEET,—oOR 40 x 60 FEET. 


GROUND PLAN. 


Engraved for “The Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Register New York, 1867. 
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A J. DAVIS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 






















































































































































































45 FEET,—oOR 40 60 FEET. 


PLAN. 


GROUND 


Engraved for * The Bankers’ Magazine und Statistical Register,” New Yorn, 186i. 
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BY A. J. DAVIS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
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GROUND PLAN. 


Engraved for “The Bunkers Magazine and Statistical Register 





DESIGNS FOR BANKING HOUSES, 
BY A. J. DAVIS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 
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GROUND PLAN. 


Engraved for “The Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Register.’ New York, 1867. 





